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“The supply of these tools 
will not fail... . it will 
increase.” 


—President Roosevelt 
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SUBMARINE 
WAYS 





Job-— structures for the Electric Boat Company, New 
London, Connecticut, for the production of submarines. 


« 
Size— more than 3,300 tons of structural steel required. 
Steel produced, rolled, fabricated and erected by Bethlehem. 


e 
Time —i:st steel delivered at site Jan. 27, 1941. Steel 
erected complete April 9, 1941. 


Bethlehem Steel Company is setting new high records for 
the production of steel and finished steel products for build- 
ings, equipment and other defense matériel. 





— 
BETHLEHEM 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 2 


























FLEET OWNERS! 


Here’s one way you can 


SAVE! 





Cities Service Power Prover Service has cut gas and oil 
bills as much as 25% for many leading operators 


State and Federal trucking taxes being what 
they are today—and with carrier equipment 
prices heading for the sky —anything to 
Save an Operator money is welcome word 
for sure. And, by that token, you'll find that 
Cities Service Power Prover Service de- 
mands your careful study. 


HOW POWER PROVER SERVICE WORKS 
— Briefly, it measures the combustion effi- 
ciency of your engines and shows you how 
much gasolene is being wasted. Then, by 
the use of special tuning tools and precision 


instruments, engines are adjusted to peak 
efficiency. There’s nothing experimental in 
this service—the motor tune-up routine 
and the equipment are backed by years of 
experience among large fleet operators. 


PHENOMENAL RESULTS—Engines return 
to maximum power... maintenance costs 
decrease, overhauls become less frequent... 
gasolene and oil bills often drop as much 
as 25%. For full details on this money- 
saving service, have your secretary clip the 
coupon and mail it today. 










Name 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 

ROOM 1326—SIXTY WALL TOWER 

NEW YORK CITY 

Gentlemen: We are interested in cutting the oil, gasolene and mainte- 
nance costs of our fleet. Please send us details explaining how Cities 
Service Power Prover Service will help us do it. 





Address 
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blank signed check?” 


— says the 
Little-Man-W ho-W ants-to-Know 


“Wor this machine. Nationat Check Writing and Signing Machines won't 


sign checks without writing an amount . . . or zeros. Protection and pre- 
cision are among its outstanding features. . . . The signature plate, the 
totals — in fact, the entire machine operation is lock controlled. We use 
it for all our payroll, accounts payable, and dividend checks.” 

“I've heard it’s like forty men with forty pens.” 

“Well, I've never figured exactly how many pens it’s doing the work of; 
but consider what it does in one operation and judge for yourself. It com- 
putes the net amount, writes and signs the check . . . it prints the date and 
number and such information as ‘period ending’ or ‘dividend number’. . . 
then at the same time it prints the check number and amount on the check 
register, payroll summary, or dividend list . . . and, too, on sheet checks, it 
feeds the next one into position.” 

“Gosh! I thought you'd never run down. But how can it do so many 
different jobs?” 

“Easy. It can write stub checks with gross, deductions and net on the 
stub . . . or straight checks . . . or voucher checks.” 

“Hm-m. Seems like I've overlooked something. Guess I'll go see what 
the Nationat people can do with my problems.” 


co. 
H REGISTER 
TIONALCAS 
THE NA DAYTON, onlo 


hines 
. Postieg Mec 
Cesk Registers 4 Signing Machines. 


° . Writing ef = 
"There are other Nationat Machines, Check We Machines vr aaechlnet 


tailor-made to each business job — list- 
ing, posting, proving, analyzing, check 
writing, remittance control and more. 
Machines that soon pay for themselves, 
all engineered and serviced by the mak- 
ers of Narionat Cash Registers. . . . 
Be smart, see NaTionat first!” 
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Strikes in defense industries continue. 
What is the Government going to do 
about it? 


Good News: Japan is pictured as draw. 
ing away from the Axis. Italy prob. 
ably would like to, but can’t—yet. 


A strong, sound economy is essential 
to a strong defense, come war or 
peace. 


Government securities would be more 
attractive if an end to deficit financing 
were in sight. 


While those concerned about inflation 
are talking, inflation forces are work- 
ing. 


The Russian bear is proving a bear for 
punishment. 


Prices of ships point upwards. 


No defense for uncurtailed non-defense 
expenditures. 


By the way, whatever became of a fel- 
low named Mussolini? 


National unity can be achieved only 
by actions, not by words. 


Lend-lease shipments, disappointing to 
date, should now mount rapidly. 


The auto industry has excelled in de- 
fense aid. 


The whole price structure will be very 
shaky if “ceilings” continue to cover 
only a part of it. 


Many companies report increased prof- 
its, but how much will reach investors, 
after taxes? 


Canada has solved the strike problem. 
Why can’t we? 


Abnormal difficulties afford scope for 
abnormal sales talent. 
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What's 
Ahead 


EVERYBODY is so deep in defense that 
there hasn’t been much time to con- 
sider what’s going to happen when 
peace comes again. But J. E. Ford has 
rounded up the views of various lead- 
ers in business and industry in an 
article AFTER DeFENSE—WnuatT? Al- 
fred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of Gen- 
eral Motors; Walter D. Fuller, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers; Jack Frye, president of 
Transcontinental & Western Air; C. R. 
Smith, president of American Airlines; 
Robert C. Lee, executive vice-president 
of the Moore-McCormack Lines; F. E. 
Williamson, president of The New 
York Central; all give their views for 
ForBEs readers in this timely article 
which will be coming along soon. 


x * * 
Also coming soon is a peach of a piece 
by Mare A. Rose called Cripple 
Creek Wins A Bet. The gaudy Colo- 
rado mining camp has had plenty of 
ups and downs. Money has been gam- 
bled over its faro tables, gambled on 
its gold pockets, and risked in various 
other games of chance. This time the 
bet was a million dollars—cash—and 
the toil of a hundred picked men who 
risked their lives daily for months on 
end to attempt a prodigious engineer- 
ing feat. If they had lost, Cripple 
Creek would have died—but they 
didn’t, and the gold mines are boom- 
ing again. 

x & ® 


Remember, too, that ForBES annual 
motor edition is on the way—due Oc- 
tober 15th. Automobile Editor Nor- 
man Shidle has pretty nearly com- 
pleted his plans and is sifting the facts 
which he has been digging out for 
weeks. There will be plenty of pictures 
of the new cars and an interesting pho- 
tographic essay on what the automo- 
bile people are doing for national 
defense in addition to Shidle’s authori- 
tative articles. There’s usually a heavy 
demand for this issue and if you’re 
planning on sending one to a friend 
you'd better get your order in early. 


There'll only be a few extra copies. 
—TueE Epirors. 
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... You need Modern 


x * 
* * 


Streamlined Figuring Equipment 





* 

* -_ before has there been a 
greater need for streamlined figuring . . . 
figuring that is fast enough to keep pace 
with today’s increased tempo, figuring that 
is dependably accurate to protect business 
against costly mistakes. 


Underwood Sundstrand gives you more speed 
for the same reason it gives you accuracy. 
It's simple! There are only ten numeral keys 
on the Underwood Sundstrand keyboard. 
Fast, accurate touch operation is natural 
right from the beginning. The operator keeps 
her eyes on the work. There is no head 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


swinging between copy and machine. No 
fatigue to invite mistakes and delays. 


We invite you to try a new streamlined 
Underwood Sundstrand Adding - Figuring 
Machine in your own office with one of your 
own staff at the keyboard. You, too, will be 
amazed at the easy, fast, quiet, accurate op- 
eration. Telephone or write our nearest 
branch—today—for a free trial—no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 





Save Figuring Time in Your Office with 


Underwood 
Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 
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Readers Say: 


—————s 


Jos Proviper 


Your article about Henry Ford in the Sept. 
1 issue was most interesting. It would be fit. 
ting and timely to follow it up with another 
article about Henry Ford as a job provider. 

In providing jobs for many thousands of 
workers, he has done something for them 
that they could not do for themselves, Ip 
this way he has been a benefactor to the 
community. . . . It would be worthwhile to 
play up this fact about Mr. Ford’s life, be. 
cause it would eventually lead to a better 
understanding between management and 
labor.—Rosert C. Barnett, Jefferson City, 
Mo. , 


RESPECT 


Unless you show respect for our President, 
your magazine won’t be worth a damn be. 
fore very long.—Sanpy Linick, Chicago, Ill. 


It is not inconsistent to have respect for 
the President and yet have scant respect for 
some of his actions—TuHE Epiror. 


STRONG AND TRUE 


Mrs. Seiler, John (14), Ann (12), and I 
have just arisen from the breakfast table this 
Labor Day morning after having taken unto 
ourselves the inspiring lessons expressed in 
“Thoughts” in the Sept. 1 issue of Forsgs. 

We enjoy doing things together. Each 
Summer Ann, John and I hike the trails of 
the Appalachian Mountain Club in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. This 
Summer we did over 60 miles, stopping at a 
different hut each night. This has built an 
excellent foundation upon which has been 
built a better understanding between the 
children and myself. They will ask questions, 
up there on the trails close to Nature, that 
call for good, sound answers. “Thoughts” of 
this issue are just as strong and true as are 
the old mountain trails, especially those ups 
and downs when one is enveloped in the 
clouds and the trail is not easily followed. 
It requires faith in the old rugged style. 
Your “Thoughts” express just that faith. 

Please send five copies of “Thoughts” in 
book form, for which check is enclosed. | 
know some boys in college who need this 
sort of thinking just at this time—ANDREW 
S. Serer, Newton Center, Mass. 


IDEAS 


I enjoy your magazine very much. It has 
good common sense and displays excellent 
ideas for employer as well as employee— 
H. A. Stevens, U. S. Gypsum Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 


Mr. WEINSTEIN Burns Us Up 


It gives me great pleasure to remind you 
that my two-year subscription to your in- 
credible magazine is over. Please have mercy 
and stop sending the thing to me. Those 
semi-monthly trips from the mail box to the 
incinerator are mighty tiresome. With more 
patience than I usually display, I looked 
through each issue for about 18 months in 
the hope of finding one decent article o 
one liberal comment or one let-up from that 
hick-town journalism. Nothing ever appeared. 
—Cwaries Weinstetn, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 











Fact and Comment 


By B. C. FORBES 


Advantage Taken of Priorities 


I cannot submit specific figures, but almost every- 
where I go business men declare that the Army and 
Navy authorities, as well as many companies filling 
Government contracts, are taking injurious advantage 
of their preferred position, by demanding immediate 
delivery of materials they cannot use up for many 
months. Bluntly, unjustifiable hoarding is alleged. 

One minor instance, which would be amusing if it 
were not seriously significant, is related by a dentist. 
He declares that total output of a certain “disc” 
(I think that was his word) used by all dentists has 
been commandeered by the Army, that it has ordered 
enough to supply more than 50,000,000 soldiers, de- 
priving dentists meanwhile of this essential little 
article. 

Congress unquestionably should institute a thor- 
oughgoing survey to ascertain how much truth there 
is in these grave complaints. Obviously, if authority 
to obtain immediate delivery of scarce raw materials 
is being grossly abused, defense activities as well as 
our whole economy are being shortsightedly, mischiev- 
ously, dangerously strafed. 

The need for the appointment by President Roose- 
velt of one top co-ordinator becomes more vital every 
day. The right man would, among many other things, 
put a stop to such selfish crippling ongoings. 

* 
Self-pity is suicidal. 
* 


Shocking Showing 


Weren’t you under the impression that the United 
States was sending gigantic amounts of armaments 
and other war materials across the Atlantic? Wash- 
ington for months has talked big, very big. It has 
pictured endless “ferrying” of militant aircraft to 
Britain, has led us to believe that a veritable armada 
of ships has been plying the seas loaded to the gun- 
wales with vital supplies for the enemies of the Axis. 
Congress, at one clip, voted $7,000,000,000 for lease- 
lend. And Washington has been telling us that $6,000.- 
000,000 more must be promptly provided. The Ameri- 
can people have visioned the United States playing a 
heroic, gigantic role in checking Hitler’s mighty forces. 

The cold fact is that thus far the American moun- 
tain’s gigantic upheaving has brought forth little more 
than a mouse. 





rower rrer 


Analyzing President Roosevelt’s ninety-day report 
on Lease-Lend achievements, the New York Times 
editorially observes: 

The actual amount of defense materials exported 
through August 21 was only $190,000,000, of which no 
less than $118,000,000 consisted of ‘agricultural, indus- 
trial and other commodities,’ nearly all, apparently, be- 
ing agricultural products. This leaves a balance of only 
$72,000,000 of materials of war, most of which, it seems 
certain, must have been made up of transfers from stocks 
in existence prior to March 11, when the act was passed. 
Aircraft and aeronautical material exported under the 


lease-lend plan in the entire period from March 11 to 
August 31 came to only $6,000,000. 


Washington should be ashamed. The puny figures 
sadly emphasize the lack of businesslike management 
at Washington, where social reformers, such as Leon 
Henderson and Harry Hopkins, totally lacking in 
practical experience, are still over-much in the saddle. 

* 
When the going becomes hard 
“softies” are dropped. 
* 


G.M.’s Wise Advertising Policy 


General Motors Corp. made and sold half of all the 
automobiles bought in this country during the last 12 
months. It has steadily increased its share of the busi- 
ness. Few question the statesmanship which has char- 
acterized General Motors’ management. 

Many boards of directors, many responsible execu- 
tives, are today pondering what advertising policy 
they should pursue in view of their inability, because 
of defense contracts, to fill all actual and prospective 
orders. Some favor slashing sales forces, advertising, 
anything and everything designed to keep their prod- 
uct before the public. Sufficient for the day are the 
sales thereof, is their motto. They refuse to look ahead, 
to what will happen when war orders suddenly cease, 
leaving them disastrously in the lurch. 

General Motors, after profound consideration, has 
rejected any such penny-wise, pound-foolish, policy. 
It is determined not to be caught napping when its 
existence will again become dependent upon peacetime 
business. Richard H. Grant, its veteran sales generalis- 
simo, makes the following statement, which should 
interest every business management in America: 


About ten years ago we decided that we should control 
our advertising appropriations on as scientific a basis as 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Whither Goes America? 


Here’s the complete story of the biggest mass migration in the nation’s 


history—bigger than the famous gold rush in °49, and far more important 


TODAY THE GREATEST mass migration 
in history is taking place, and with it 
consumer industry and consumer mar- 
kets are undergoing radical changes. 
With rapidity never before reflected 
in census figures, population centers 
are shifting. Boom cities are springing 
up while distant communities are be- 
ing depleted of their workers. 

Bigger than the gold rush of °49 or 
the dust bowl exodus of recent years 
is this industrial employees’ migration. 
Unlike former population movements, 
which flowed westward, today’s unrest 
has no single direction. Factories are 
expanding in the cities and vast plants 
are rising out of the wilderness. Labor 
is following the course of industry 
wherever it may lead. 

The cause is. of course. national de- 
fense. Besides the three or four mil- 
lion men destined for Army canton- 
ments, some 5,000,000 new employees 
are being attracted to defense indus- 
tries all over the nation. Were un- 
skilled workers needed, each area 
would fairly well take care of its needs. 
As it is, however, defense industries 
are highly specialized and highly con- 
centrated. Skilled craftsmen must be 
drawn from all over the nation to these 
concentration points. 


CONSUMER MARKETS HIT 


Aside from present national defense 
requirements, such a wholesale up- 
heaval of workers will have a lasting 
effect, not only upon consumer indus- 
tries but upon consumer markets as 
well. 

In these abnormal times it is difficult 
to gauge all the changes which are tak- 
ing place, but it is certain that when 
peace does return many businesses 
must reorganize. Not only has industry 
undergone changes but customers are 
no longer where business left them. So 
great are some of the population shifts 





Cuar.es F. Berry is a Pacific Coast writer 
whose past experience includes operating an 
industrial news service and a national adver- 
tising agency. 
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that merchandising plans will have to 
be revamped and in extreme cases even 
warehouses and branches relocated. 

Only by tracing some of the major 
migration streams can we surmise what 
the new order of business will be. 
First is the movement of millions of 
draftees to Army camps, mostly in 
rural and semi-rucal areas. Then there 
is the flow of aviation workers to the 
Middle Atlantic, Midwest, Seattle, Los 
Angeles and San Diego. Next is the 
swing of workers to shipyards on both 
coasts. Then comes the munitions 
worker to the Midwest and Southern 
rural areas away from the coastline. 
And finally there is the migration of 
workers to the old centers of steel, 
machine tools, brass and other heavy 
goods. 


THE UNSKILLED MULTIPLY) 


Actually the defense migration is 
much broader in scope than even the 
startling employment figures indicate. 
For every skilled worker who finds em- 
ployment there are perhaps two or 
three unskilled applicants. Together 
with their families they continue on 
the move, usually by automobile, un- 
til they find their places somewhere in 
the general upheaval. 

Naturally not all these population 
shifts are permanent; yet a very large 
percentage of the migrants will never 
return whence they came. Perhaps the 
most significant change, as far as busi- 
ness is concerned, is the mushroom 
population growth of numerous rural 
areas. 

According to expert testimony be- 
fore the Tolan House Committee, more 
than 1,500,000 persons are migrating 
to the smaller communities adjacent 
to military establishments and new in- 
dustries now in the process of develop- 
ment. 

Indicative of these shifts are some of 
the newly created munitions and defense 
manufacturing centers. In Charlestown. 
Ind., which was a rural community of 
800 population not many months ago. 


18,000 employees have recently been 
added at the new du Pont plant and 
more at the Goodyear factory. At Chil. 
dersburg, Ala., a town of normally 500, 
14,000 new hands are going to work. 
In the vicinity of Waynesville, Mo.. 
with a population of 390, some 21,000 
workers and their families have been 


absorbed. 


AVIATION AN EXAMPLE 


Not only in these isolated commu- 
nities but all over the nation similar 
changes are taking place. In aviation 
assembly plants 165,000 new workers 
are required by this Fall, while 25,000 
more are needed in the propeller and 
engine industries. Approximately 55,- 
000 of these workers will go to plants 
on the Pacific Coast, 60,000 to the 
Atlantic seaboard, 45,000 to the inte- 
rior and 30,000 to the Canadian bor- 
der. Close to 90% of the number 
needed must be skilled or semi-skilled 
workmen who will come from far and 
near. Records show that Southern Cali- 
fornia plants are drawing nearly half 
of their employees from outside the 
State. 

Shipbuilding also accounts for a 
tremendous mass movement of work- 
ers. With contracts let for approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000 of ship con- 
struction, nearly half a million work- 
ers will eventually be required by Gov- 
ernment and private yards. Of these 
approximately 50% must be skilled 
and another 25% semi-skilled. From 
all over the nation they will be drawn 
to the Atlantic and Pacific yards, with 
a few going to the Great Lakes and 
Gulf port yards. 

On the basis of contracts awarded, 
it is estimated that during the coming 


ne 


Typical of trailer camps cropping up in 
defense areas is this one adjoining General 
Electric’s plant at Erie, Ohio, which boasts 
of a post office, stores, recreational facilities. 
Now employing 8,000 workers, the plant ex- 
pects to take on another 4,000 by next year 
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year 146,000 new workers will be re- 
quired by the yards of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Camden; 38,- 
000 more by the South Atlantic yards 
at Newport News and Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia; 64,000 on the Pacific Coast; 
and 14,000 in the Gulf and Great 
Lakes areas. 

It is much easier to trace where these 
workers are going than the points 
from which they came. The movement 
is neither toward nor away from met- 
ropolitan centers, but from every city 
and hamlet to various concentration 
points. It is true that thousands of 
farms, between the draft and lure of 
industry, are being robbed of their em- 
ployees. Desertion to industry is main- 
ly among the top hands—mechanics, 
tractor operators and repair men, irri- 
gation pipefitters and the like. Much 
the same is true in country towns 
where garage mechanics, sheet metal 
workers, machinists, radio men and 
electricians are listening to stories of 
high wages in defense plants. 

All this is having its effect upon 
rural business, even to the equipment 
needed for farm production. The de- 
mand for farm produce is increasing; 
yet, due to priorities and transporta- 
tion delays, farmers can’t get their 
usual farm machinery replacements. 

With farm mechanics deserting, 
town service shops are swamped with 
equipment repairs. Here, too, priori- 
ties enter the vicious circle. Often 
these shops are forced to suspend 
work temporarily for want of materials 
and replacement parts (particularly 
disc blades). When lay-offs occur, me- 
chanical labor almost invariably de- 
serts to the defense industries. The re- 
sult is that needed farm equipment is 
idle for want of simple repairs. 


TRANSPORTATION TIED UP 


Concentration of defense industries 
has caused shortages in transportation 
facilities. Already priorities are being 
applied to coastwise and intercoastal 
ship cargo space. Railroads are oper- 
ating at capacity, and delays are be- 
ginning to upset old distribution plans 
for consumer goods. 


To offset these delays national dis- — 


tributors (where the commodity will 
stand a price increase) are resorting 
to faster transportation media. Since a 
large percentage of our water freight 
carriers were requisitioned by the 
Government, greater loads have fallen 
progressively upon rail carriers, trucks, 
express and air express. 

In the past year transcontinental 
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freight on the Southern Pacific has in- 
creased 100%, while in the past three 
or four months trucking over the same 
route has increased to carrier capacity. 
These increases have in turn boosted 
transcontinental business of the Rail- 
way Express Agency 25% and air ex- 
press business 30%. 


SHIPPING COSTS RISE 


All of this means, of course, that 
consumer commodities that can stand 
the increased costs of faster transpor- 
tation are better able to maintain na- 
tional distribution during the emer- 
gency. Otherwise the advantage goes 
to the small local manufacturer if his 
product is one not affected by priori- 
ties. In many cases the national manu- 
facturer, to remain in competition, is 
now absorbing the increase. With the 
situation growing steadily more acute, 
however, this offers only a temporary 
solution. Some national distribution 
markets will have to be abandoned to 
local manufacturers. Some local plants, 
in order to get the maximum price ad- 
vantage, are turning their production 
to heavier and cheaper goods which 
cannot absorb any sharp transporta- 
tion costs from distant points. 

Because of the distance involved 
from eastern manufacturing centers, 
the west coast best illustrates what is 
happening to a lesser degree in other 
sections of the country. Here, as else- 
where, concentration of defense indus- 
try has jammed transportation facili- 
ties. Steel and other materials for the 
shipyards and new plant construction 
have crowded both rail and water car- 
riers, leaving less and less room for 
westbound consumer commodities. 

As soon as eastern factories started 
shipping their goods by faster and 
more expensive means, western manu- 
facturers discovered their price advan- 
tage. One eastern soup company, for 
instance, long in competition with 
western producers, faces a $1.02 cost 
by rail as against $.63 for water trans- 
portation. 

Since the Government requisitioned 
approximately half of the intercoastal 
ships (accounting for nearly two- 
thirds of the tonnage) water cargoes 
from Atlantic and Gulf ports began to 
pile up. Out of such conditions the in- 
evitable has come about in the form 
of the new Ship Warrants Act which 
will grant priorities to national defense 
materials and economic necessities. 
This, of course, will pretty much rule 
out the manufacturer who is shipping 
goods to the west coast simply to keep 









in competition in this western market, 

These transportation shortages and 
shipping priorities mean that the Pa. 
cific Coast will have to produce more 
of its own consumer goods. Never be. 
fore has the West been regarded as an 
industrial region. Population growth 
has always been far ahead of indus. 
trial expansion, and up until now west. 
ward migration has been principally 
a movement of agricultural laborers, 
Now, however, the situation changes, 

Skilled workers, attracted by high 
wages, are pouring in from all sections, 
Many are absorbed by the defense in. 
dustries, but many are rejected because 
their crafts are not needed. The major. 
ity, of these rejectees are finding their 
way into an expanding consumer in- 
dustry as furniture makers, cannery 
workers, refrigerator experts and what 
have you. 

In many manufacturing lines west- 
ern industry has simply never com- 
peted with eastern manufacturers, and 
consequently there has been no trained 
labor supply. Only in recent years has 
the furniture industry become firmly 
established. Breakfast food is still an 
eastern import, Except for the Shred. 
ded Wheat branch in Oakland, only a 
few small local plants compete for 
the hundred-million-package dry cereal 
market in California. Now, as trans- 
portation of this bulky commodity be- 
comes increasingly difficult, local com- 
petition grows keen. And western firms 
have discovered that even a few skilled 
cereal makers have drifted in on the 
industrial employee tide. 


FROM EAST TO WEST 


What is true of the dry cereal in- 
dustry in the West is also true to a 
certain extent of most prepared food 
products, the majority of which have 
come from the East. In some cases, 
such as tomato products, raw materials 
often come from the West, are shipped 
East for processing and then reshipped 
to the very region of their origin. 

Noteworthy also is the recent ex- 
pansion of western steel plants. In the 
past the West has depended upon east 
ern plants for part of its heavy steel 
and most of its steel products. Every- 
thing from small hardware to huge 
castings was shipped from the eastern 
steel belt. Because of the uncertainties 
of post-war business, many eastern 
mills hesitate to over-expand their pres- 
ent facilities. In the West. however. the 
steel companies have a big potential lo- 
cal market after defense orders cease. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Cornetius VANDERBILT WHITNEY 


THERE WERE several things Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Whitney could have done 
with his twenty-million-dollar inheri- 
tance. 

He could have invested it conserva- 
tively, sat back complacently, and wor- 
ried no more to the end of his days. 

He could have given it away. Even 
now it takes a great deal of one man’s 
time wading through the appeals of 
folks who want chunks of it. 

He could have shouted “Whoops and 
Hooray, Boys,” and squandered it. 
Other rich men’s sons have done it. 

Or he could have put it to work; 
and that’s just what he did. 

Therein lies a drama of American 
business—a _ lively, ambition-rousing 
story fully as stirring and significant 
as the bootblack-to-bank-president tales 
of which American business has so 
many. 

The punch line to the story of C. V. 
Whitney and his inherited millions is 
this: By putting his fortune to work 
for others, he has brought concrete 
benefits to tens of thousands. 


ONE POSSIBILITY 


Suppose Whitney, with a back- 
ground of wealth, Groton and Yale and 
slight business experience, had elected 
to give the money away—to make a 
grand socialistic gesture toward his 
fellow man. Conceding that $20,000,- 
000 could have been invested in tax- 
exempt securities to return 3% inter- 
est annually, that would have meant a 
yearly income of $600,000. Parcel that 
around at $1.000 a year, which is 
about as little as an average family can 


Date Harrison is a well-known columnist 
and writer. 
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live on decently, and you have 600 
families provided with annual incomes. 
Or, had he wished, he could have 
whacked up the fortune at once, thus 
providing cash gifts of $1,000 to 20,- 
000 people. When each had spent his 
$1,000, the fortune would have been 
gone completely. 

There are many people to whom a 
great fortune is a red flag. They are 
the ones who would rub their palms 
together in deep satisfaction if Whit- 
ney had done something like that. 

But what actually happened? Where- 
in lay the far greater economic ad- 
vantage to society? 

It began in 1923 when young Whit- 
ney got married and his father, Harry 
Payne Whitney, instead of setting him 
up in some easy business, gave him a 
job in a Nevada mine he owned—a 
tough, sweaty job in which Whitney 
was no better off than any other hum- 
ble employee. Working underground 
eight hours a day as an ore sampler, 
young Whitney became adept not only 
in estimating the value of ore but also 
in the processes of treating ores. He 
was good enough so that in 1925, on 
his own hook, he went off with Roscoe 
Channing, internationally known min- 
ing engineer, to Canada to negotiate 
the purchase of the Flin Flon mine in 
Manitoba. 

The Flin Flon property, discovered 
ten years before, was rich in gold, 
copper, silver, zinc and lead, but they 
were so mixed together that no way 
had been found to separate the min- 
erals profitably. The mine was even 
difficult to reach—Whitney and Chan- 
ning had to don packs and strike off 
for a week’s trek through the wilder- 





What Good Is 
$20,000,000 ? 


This is the story of a fortune and how it 


grew into something bigger than mere money 


By DALE HARRISON 


ness to get to the ore deposit at all. 
Experienced mining mén laughed at 
their quest. 

“The Guggenheims sank tens of 
thousands in Flin Flon and had to 
give it up as a bad job,” Whitney and 
Channing were told. “You fellows had 
better go home and forget it.” 


NOT DISHEARTENED 


Whitney and Channing went home 
—but with ore samples in sacks on 
their backs and no intention of forget- 
ting. They set up a small experimental 
laboratory in Denver to seek a flota- 
tion process for refining the ores. 
After more than a year of work, they 
finally found a flotation process which 
looked promising. Immediately Whit- 
ney hurried to Canada and, for a few 
thousand dollars, obtained an option 
on Flin Flon. Then he went to his 
father and other New York financiers. 

“We want to spend $600,000 to 
build a pilot plant at the mine to make 
sure our process will work commer- 
cially,” he said. “If it does—and we're 
pretty positive it will—we’ll have one 
of the best mining investments on the 
North American continent. Will you 
help back us?” 

The elder Whitney and the other 
financiers agreed, and the pilot plant 
process proved even more efficient 
than its sponsors had dared hope. Un- 
der the direction of Whitney and Chan- 
ning, $27,500,000 was then poured into 
the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company to build smelters and power 
plants and lay a railroad 90 miles to 
the mine. Today Flin Flon is the sec- 
ond largest zinc and third largest cop- 
per and silver producer in Canada, 
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with net profits last year of about $6,- 
000,000. And Whitney is chairman of 
the board of the Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Company. 

The significant factor is this: 

Until Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney 
backed his faith in Flin Flon with his 
dollars, his knowledge of ores and the 
method of mineral extraction he had 
played a part in developing, Flin 
Flon’s wealth of ore was wasted. It 
represented money out of pocket in- 
stead of in, and it meant that the needs 
of the world for these minerals were 
being denied. There was, in truth, no 
Flin Flon. 

Today the Flin Flon mine supports 
a city of 7,500 persons—miners, engi- 
neers, shopkeepers, clerks, professional 
men. It supports a railroad. It con- 
tributes support to the hundreds of 
firms and individuals which provide 
supplies for the mine itself and the 
community. And—most significant of 
all in these critical times—it is going 
a long way toward helping make up 
critical shortages of copper and other 
strategic minerals essential to national 
defense. 


PROFITS IN PROFITS 


Profits being a small part of the 
wealth created by any large corpora- 
tion, it can be seen that this one, re- 
turning a $6,000,000 annual profit, has 
returned a great deal more than that 
to society itself by creating out of 
seemingly barren land, jobs and oppor- 
tunity and livelihoods for more than 
7,500 persons—livelihoods not only 
for this year and last but for the years 
to come; a far greater return than if 
Whitney had tied up his $20,000,000 
inheritance in $1,000 annual incomes 
for a mere 600 persons. 

In this one business adventure, Whit- 
ney’s enterprise and vision have given 
a pertinent rebuke to those who argue 
against large inheritances. Whitney 
himself regards Flin Flon as one of his 
two most important business accom- 
plishments. 

Pan American Airways is the other. 
Perhaps if Whitney had not pioneered 
with trans-ocean flying someone else 
would have done it. The fact is, no- 
body did; and Whitney had a tough 
time of it to dig up the capital to get 
the company started. In fact, Wall 
Street friends “hid behind their desks” 
whenever they saw Whitney coming— 
but Whitney argued and wheedled in 
a burst of salesmanship which finaily 
saw him raise the cash on which the 
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whole future of the company depended. 

It was 1927 when Whitney and his 
associates founded Pan American Air- 
ways, a company which held contracts 
to fly mail between Key West and Cuba. 
Whitney’s investment of half a million 
dollars was money he had made by an- 
other enterprise which cautious ad- 
visers had deemed visionary and im- 
practical—buying 150,000 acres of 
desert land in Mexico, improving it by 
irrigation and cultivation, and two 
years later selling it to the Mexican 
Government as a farm colony, which 
is highly successful today. 

WHITNEY'S GIANT 

Today, as of June 30, 1941, Pan 
American Airways employs 6,782 per- 
sons in the operation and maintenance 
of 150 huge ocean-spanning planes that 
cover 64,000 miles of route, flying 
nearly 18,000,000 miles a year. It is 
the world’s largest international air 
transport company. Whitney, who is 
chairman of the board, personally 
blazed many of the air trails and con- 
ducted the negotiations which have led 
to the corporation’s expansion. 

When his father died in 1930, Whit- 
ney who was then 31, increased his 
investments both in Flin Flon and Pan 
American, and he is the largest in- 
dividual stockholder in both, with 
$5,500,000 invested “in the ground” 
and $4,000,000 “in the air.” 

Thus from these two major Whitney 
enterprises, largely financed by inher- 
ited money—but by inherited money 
with vision and shrewdness behind it 
—a minimum of 14,000 earn their liv- 
ings—many of them exceptionally 
good livings. But there are more than 
7,500 at Flin Flon and the 6,782 at 
Pan American. 


ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY 


The third great venture of Whitney 
money—and a venture which may 
prove fully as important as either of 
the others—is the Beryllium Corpora- 
tion, which today is turning out alloys 
so valuable to our Army and Navy that 
the whole production of the beryllium 
plant at Reading, Pa., is hoarded by 
the U. S. as carefully as aluminum. 

Here, too, Whitney had a vision of 
the future. In the early thirties, when 
he happened to be in Cleveland one 
day, Whitney received a call from Wal- 
ter P. Jacobs, with whom Whitney had 
been an Army flier in the first World 
War. Whitney invited Jacobs to his 
hotel, and learned that his erstwhile 






wing mate was now chief engineer of 
a struggling, obscure little compam 
known as the Beryllium Corporation, 

In Jacobs’ hand was a dull piece of - 
metal which looked like a section of _ 
lead pipe. Jacobs handed it to Whitney, ; 
who, to his amazement, found the = 
strange metal as light as a piece of 
bamboo. fe 

“Beryllium, pure beryllium,” Jacobs 
explained tersely. “The lightest metal 
in the world.” 

Whitney did not need to be told 
what such a metal could mean to the 
future of aviation—particularly in the 
form of alloys for engine parts. In an 
instant, he made up his mind. He 
would back the Beryllium Corpora- — 
tion. Immediately, he poured $400,000 — 
into the company, and his investment _ 
since that time has tripled. The re” 
sults? Today the big beryllium plant 
at Reading hums with orders, and 
more than 700 workers are employed, 
with the number rising steadily. s 

Whitney also is board chairman of 5 
Marine Studios, the huge deep sea fish — 
aquarium below St. Augustine, Florida, 
which now is returning something bet- 
ter than operating expenses, and has 
been of inestimable aid to science in 
solving many hitherto unresolved puz- 
zles of the marine world. Around the 
studios has grown a small village—a 
hotel, restaurant and tourists’ cabins— 
which means steady employment for 
additional hundreds. 
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THE GOOD IS EVIDENT | 


Altogether, considering Flin Flon, 
Pan American, his Marine Studio, and 
the Beryllium Corporation, Whitney 
and his twenty million dollars have 
created year-around livelihoods for 
close to 20,000 persons, and Pan Amer- 
ican, Flin Flon and the Beryllium Cor- 
poration are all highly important fac- 
tors in Western Hemisphere defense. 

“At this time we, like all Americans, 
are pouring our full energies into the 
defense effort,” Whitney said. “We 
have turned the picture of commercial 
air control in South America—in the 
world—completely around so _ that 
Germany, which two years ago was 
dominant, is no longer so. In 1939, 
United States enterprise operated or 
sponsored airlines in South America 
over 18,000 miles. Axis powers oper- 
ated or influenced 26,000 miles. Today 
we operate or sponsor 33,500 miles in 
South America, the Axis only 18,000. 
In other words, we have added 15,000 

(Continued on page 27) 














IN TAKING STEPS to make sure that 
manufacturers of trucks and trailers 
obtain sufficient quantities of steel and 
other materials for which demand is 
greater than supply, the Government 
recognizes the vital importance of mo- 
tor transport to national defense. 

Said President Roosevelt, in a recent 
radio address: “The production and 
transportation of the machinery of de- 
fense must not be interrupted.” 

It is doubtful whether the people 
realize the extent to which motor trans- 
port is already throwing its vast re- 
sources back of the nation’s prepared- 
hess program. Our nationwide contacts 
with highway haulers reveal some in- 
teresting and significant figures. 

As much as 90% of the cargoes of 
some operators consists of direct de- 
fense material and equipment. A con- 
servative average for all highway haul- 
ers would be from 35 to 50%, with 
defense cargoes constantly increasing. 

One motor transport operator in 
Oklahoma has been hauling 64,000 


Harvey C. FRuEHAUF is president of the 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


pounds of fresh fruit and vegetables a 
week into Fort Sill. A Maine operator 
recently was awarded a contract to 
transport 100,000 tons of ship plates 
and shapes, 25,000 tons of boilers, 
shafts, propellers. 

For nearly 18 months, a highway 
haulage firm in New York has been 
moving an average of 35 fighting 
planes a month. During the first five 
months of this year, a Missouri trans- 
portation company moved 23,450,000 
pounds of steel over the highway to 
defense projects in Missouri and Kan- 
sas. In six months, a Massachusetts 
motor transport operator has put 150.- 
000,000 pounds of materials and sup- 
plies into Camp Edwards. 

These are only a few examples of 
direct defense cargoes which are mov- 
ing swiftly over our splendid highway 
system in increasing volume. 

But these days, when maximum eff- 
ciency must prevail in all lines of busi- 
ness and industry, and when almost 
every field of endeavor contributes its 
share to the national goal, our entire 
transportation facilities can be said to 
be dedicated to defense. 


Production of the basic goods re- 
quired by our civilian population must 
continue even during emergencies. 
Supplies necessary for the operation of 
defense industries—over and above the 
actual ingredients of military equip- 
ment—are as necessary as the war ma- 
terials themselves. 

So inextricably is the national econ- 
omy bound up with the preparation of 
specific military implements that pro- 
duction of all but a certain few luxury 
items has an important place in the 
defense program. The successful rais- 
ing, through taxation, of the stupen- 
dous sums needed to carry on the pro- 
gram implies the continuing existence 
of sources to tax—which simply means 
that all lines of business and industry 
must keep on producing. This places a 
high premium upon transportation, for 
without the proper facilities for mov- 
ing raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts, production necessarily falls off. 

It is, in general, the same advantages 
that have made motor transport indis- 
pensable for ordinary, peacetime needs 
(reflected in an increase in trucks from 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Japan Break May Boom 
U. S. Textiles 


By A. B. GENUNG 


THE STRAINED Japanese situation marks 
the end of one of the world’s most no- 
table exchanges of agricultural prod- 
ucts; but it may at the same time open 
up some new opportunities for Ameri- 
can business men. The break-up of the 
cotton-silk trade between Japan and 
this country is one of the major epi- 
sodes in the present-day disintegration 
of world trade. There is no doubt that 
its meaning for American agriculture 
so far has been unfavorable, but that 
may not be the end of the story. 

Of course silk, even in America, is 
—or has been—a vast industry, em- 
ploying many thousands of workers, its 
products bought by almost every wo- 
man and girl in the country. But silk 
in Japan is—or has been—part of the 
very lifeblood of her commercial ex- 
istence. Upon silk she depended in no 
small measure for the income that 
bought raw cotton, and upon imported 
cotton depended the vast textile indus- 
try which has been Japan’s greatest 
bid for place in the modern world 
economy. In other words, her industri- 
al position is dependent to a degree not 
generally appreciated upon an agricul- 
tural base—an agriculture which is 
often over-rated by foreign observers. 


LACKING IN RESOURCES 


Japan’s huge textile industry, built 
up largely on imported cotton, typifies 
her precarious commercial position, 
lacking as she does almost all of the 
great raw materials necessary for an 
industrial nation. In addition to cotton, 
she has to import annually large quan- 
tities of wool, wood pulp for her rayon 
industry, ammonium sulphate for fer- 
tilizer, and soybeans, cake and oil— 
the latter being one of the main sources 
of fat in the diet of the average family. 

Indeed, the doubtful sufficiency of 
Japan’s resources goes still deeper; it 
reaches down into that most elemen- 
tary of all needs—the need for food. 





A. B. Genune is a well-known and recog- 
nized authority on the textile industry. 
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The “sound and fury” of U. S.- 
Japanese relations is a sym- 
phony of the future to U. S. 
textile men. Looking ahead, 
they see a stronger, greater 
American textile industry ris- 
ing out of the rupture with 
Nippon. Here is an expert’s 
opinion of what may happen 


to the silk and cotton picture. 











For a nation which considers that it is 
so eminently capable of taking care of 
itself, even in the face of strong antag- 
onisms, Japan has a rather thin foun- 
dation of agricultural resources. 

The Japanese Islands proper have a 
population of about 74,000,000; the 
Empire roughly 100,000,000. She has 
been trying hard to become somewhere 
near self-sufficient in respect to the 
main part of her food supply. But the 
situation which arose last year, mak- 
ing it necessary for her to import rice 
from outside the Empire, illustrates 
how close her calculations must be all 
the time. All the principal foodstuffs 
are now strictly rationed in Japan. 

Japan proper has only about 15,- 
000,000 acres of land in cultivation, 
an area about the size of West Vir- 
ginia. Her farming centers in the pro- 
duction of rice, which occupies more 
than half the crop area. Silk is the 
most important secondary crop and ac- 
counts for one to two million acres of 
mulberry trees, the leaves of which are 
used to feed the silk worms. Silk pro- 
duction is entirely a household, hand 
industry, the women doing almost all 
of the work of feeding the worms and 
preparing the cocoons for sale. 

Compared with other great nations 
and judged by Western standards, Jap- 
anese agriculture is primitive. Hand 
work is almost universally the rule. 
The large investment in farm machin- 


ery and equipment found in the West. 
ern countries is lacking in Japan, as 
it is generally in the Orient. 

The typical Japanese rice grower, 
bending his back all season in the rice 
paddy, has no farm machinery, no 
work animals, few or no meat animals, 
no dairy cattle, no such buildings as 
here in the West, no automobile, and 
of course lacks the backlog of capital 
which those things represent. A large 
proportion are tenants living and work. 
ing under primitive, almost feudal, 
conditions. The great mass of peasants 
live out their lives on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. One meaning of this is that the 
peasantry of Japan furnishes no such 
solid stratum of social and _ political 
strength as do the farmers of America, 
In fact, Japanese authorities themselves 
openly regard the poverty and unrest 
among the peasants as one of their dis- 
turbing national problems. 

This, remember, is the foundation 
picture in a country that had built its 
foreign commerce largely upon two 
fiber crops, one of which it raised and 
sold to get the other. It was a curious 
equating of East and West—that vast 
exchange of raw fibers—which had 
grown up between those hand-working 
Japanese peasants and our own mod- 
ern, highly-mechanized agriculture. 
This trade has been important to our 
farmers, too. In latter years Japan had 
become one of the best customers of 
the United States. Whereas before the 
World War she took only 2% of our 
agricultural exports as a whole, by 
1938 she was taking 14%. 


RANKED HIGH AS CUSTOMER 


In the case of cotton, Japanese buy- 
ing had increased from about 4% of 
our export cotton before the war until 
she was taking about 26% of it by 
1938. During the seven years before 
the outbreak of the war in China, our 
exports of raw cotton to Japan aver- 
aged 1,744,000 bales a year; our ship- 
ments to Britain averaged only 1,260,- 
000 bales in those years. We shipped 
Japan over 2,000,000 bales in 1931-32 
and again in 1933-34. In fact, for 
some years recently Japan ranked next 
to the United Kingdom and Canada as 
a market for all of our exports and 
second only to Canada as a source of 
United States imports. 

For some years, the exchange of 
American cotton for Japanese silk 
roughly balanced in money value. We 
took nearly 90% of Japan’s export of 
silk (51,300,000 pounds in 1938 and 

(Continued on page 30) 
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“Correct again, Noah Webster!” 


' 
/ 
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Tue pictionary says that a “profession” is 
a “calling in which one professes to have ac- 
quired some special knowledge used by way 
either of instructing, guiding, or advising 
others...” 

Under that definition, the proper sale and 
service of life insurance is a profession, for the 
trained life insurance agent is a man who has 
acquired special knowledge which he uses in 
guiding and advising others. 


Because his calling is highly specialized, the 
agent has become more and more a career un- 
derwriter who works constantly to increase 
his knowledge and thus improve his ability to 
serve policyholders properly. 

The Metropolitan agent, for example, is 
trained how to judge a family’s life insurance 
needs and how to help each family buy the 
type of insurance best fitted to its needs. He 
learns to help distribute the protection prop- 
erly among the members of the family. 


The agent strives to keep the insurance pro- 
tection fitted to the family’s situation. He also 
learns to arrange modes of settlement so as to 
achieve most effectively the hopes and ambi- 
tions of the policyholder. On some policies, he 
collects premiums and sees that dividends are 
credited. 


The agent often acts as trusted friend and 
advisor in problems connected with the fam- 
ily’s policies. When a policyholder dies, the 
agent frequently helps the bereaved family by 
preparing the necessary papers and by getting 
the claim check promptly to the beneficiary. 


The Metropolitan agent is interested in the 
health of policyholders and of the community 
in which they live. Because of this interest, he 
plays his part in Metropolitan’s welfare serv- 
ice. During 1940, Metropolitan agents helped 
to distribute more than 52,600,000 booklets on 
health and safety problems. In addition, agents 
are instrumental in bringing Metropolitan’s 
Nursing Service to policyholders eligible for 
this service. Last year, more than 3,100,000 
nursing calls were made in over 7,500 Ameri- 
can communities. 


In short, the life insurance agent is more than 
a man who sells life insurance. More often than 
not, he is a career man, devoting his life to pro- 
viding policyholders with the kind and amount 
of insurance protection they should have at 
the lowest cost consistent with safety. 





COPYRIGHT 194!1—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


This is Number 42 in a series of advertisements de- 
signed to give the public a clearer understanding of 
how a life insurance company operates. Copies of 
preceding advertisements in this series will be mailed 
upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 
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NEW IDEAS 


eee pointing the way to progress and profits 


“Vv for Insurance 

Newest sales drive of the Columbus 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, is chiming in with the popularity 
of the “V” campaign. As an incentive, 
awards of defense bonds will be made 
to salesmen who make the most sales 
in a specified period and ranks of 
“Captain” up to “General” will also 
be granted. 


Pointed at Pride 


All the world loves a contest and 
this is especially true in America, 
where competition is the keynote of 
success. In keeping with the spirit of 
competition, National Association of 
Manufacturers has just sent out a call 
to its 8,000 members, urging them to 
make a self-analysis of health practices 
in their plants, rate themselves on a 
basis of 35 points for employee health 
and safety control, 35 points for fac- 
tory hygiene control, 20 points for 
records kept and 10 points for health 
education. To contest-minded com- 
panies, this self-rating should result in 
much brushing up on any slack in 
health practices and prove to be a big 
step in increasing defense production 
by reducing loss of man-days through 
illness and accidents. 


Gas Savers 

Package Machinery Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., reports with pride: 40% 
of employees are walking, using busses 
or riding to work with other employees. 
in a campaign to help the gasoline con- 
servation program. 


Fashioned for Fashion 


In a move to establish New York 
City as the center of the fashion world, 
Ian Woodner, architect and industrial 
designer, and Alfred Stern, showman, 
have established Fashion Shows, Inc.. 
specializing in the staging and produc- 
tion of fashion presentations. The new 
organization offers a 10-point service: 
Good merchandise, production idea, 
script, commentator, models, fashion 
co-ordination, staging (direction and 
rehearsals), locale, decorations (scen- 
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ery and lighting), music and entertain- 
ment, invitations and programs. For 
advertising agencies and the fashion 
trade in general, Fashion Shows, Inc., 
hopes to be the spark that sets the 
world of fashion on fire. 


Better Light 


Fluorescent lamps in the shape of 
plates, as well as long tubes, may soon 
go on the market. Developed by West- 
inghouse, the new lamps are said to 
give more light radiation, a higher 
luminosity. 


Sulfur-Salt Chlorine 


One of many products bottlenecked 
by the war is chlorine, a necessary 
chemical in fields ranging from syn- 
thetic rubber and explosives to water 
purification. But two Columbia Uni- 
versity professors, Arthur W. Hixson 
and Alvan H. Tenney, now report a 


process that may make America self. 
sufficient in chlorine. By burning sul. 
fur, ‘filtering the resultant gas through 
ordinary salt, the professors report 
that not only is a high grade of chlo. 
rine obtained, but salt cake (all-im. 
portant material in glass, paper and 
rayon manufacture) is a simultaneous 
product. Additional feature of the 
process: Electric power is not re. 
quired, thus freeing millions of kilo. 
watts of badly needed electricity. 


Canny Color 


The use of color as an aid to better 
employee relations is growing by leaps 
and bounds. Eagle Printing Ink Co.. 
New York City, states that the wide- 
spread use of white is rapidly giving 
way to “a more sensible use of color,” 
resulting in more pleasing working en- 
vironment and cheerier, more efficient 
workers. The well-designed factory or 





TAILOR-MADE for service between 
Denver and Salt Lake City is the 
“Prospector,” new, Budd-brand, 
diesel-powered streamliner of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Western 
Railroad. Though the train con- 
sists of only two cars, it incorpo- 








Short in Length, Long in Luxury 


rates most of the comforts afford- 
ed by full-length, conventional 
trains—reclining coach seats for 
4A passengers, 16 sleeping berths 
and two “chambrettes,” dressing 
rooms, kitchen and dinette, bag- 
gage rooms, observation lounge. 
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office of today has ample light, but 
minimum glare. Different color treat- 
ments are applied to different sections 
and departments to produce variety 
and relieve dangerous monotony. Ex- 
amples of intelligent color treatment: 
Where factory interiors tend to be 
eold, hollow and vault-like, warm hues 
are applied to create a feeling of com- 
fort; where labor is hot and monoto- 
nous, blues and greens offset fatigue 
and monotony. 


Bank Note 


Warren National Bank, Warren, Pa., 
is cultivating goodwill in an unusual 
way. Each Fall, the bank holds a flower 
show in its basement, with flowers, 
vegetables and fruits entered in prize 
competition by amateur Warren Coun- 
ty gardeners. Prominent women of ihe 
community judge the flowers, while 
experienced farmers pick the best fruits 
and vegetables. The thousands of visi- 
tors who flock to the show provide 
ample return in friendly feeling for 
the $300 in prizes. 


Fiber Proof 


A new bond and document paper, 
not yet on the market, is said to be 
fraud-proof because it contains silk 
fibers (invisible to the human eye) 
that glow when placed under an ultra- 
violet ray lamp. According to the in- 
ventor, the fluorescent fibers are in- 
eradicable. 


Hear, Hear! 


The latest in acoustical materials for 
ceilings of offices, stores, restaurants, 
theatres, etc., hits a new high by offer- 
ing attractive patterns etched on its 
surface. Paint can be used if a colorful 
ceiling is desired (without harming the 
sound-proofing qualities), but the ceil- 
ing patterns are so unique that the use 
of color is not particularly necessary. 
Certain basic designs are available, 
but U. S. Gypsum. Co., which manu- 
factures this “Motif’d Acoustone,” will 
also follow the original design of archi- 
tects who have the creative urge. 


Auto Motive 


A “lease-lend” plan for low-priced 
cars is being put into operation by 
Lawrence N. Craner, automobile deal- 
er, White Plains, N. Y. Under the plan, 
motorists can lease a new auto (Willys 
Americar) on a flat rental basis, with 
license plates, full liability insurance 
and all repairs included in a small 
weekly usage fee. “Under this lease- 
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IN A NEW move to crack down on 
repair pirates, Consolidated Edi- 
son System will soon establish a 
pick-up-and-delivery repair service 
for electrical appliances, with fixed 
prices for all repairs. 

Manufacturers and dealers of 
electrical appliances have long suf- 
fered from dishonest repair work, 
while the utilities have lost a lot 
of “current” usage because many 
people, not willing to pay exorbi- 
tant repair fees, let broken appli- 
ances remain unused. 

A separate company, under 
sponsorship of Consolidated, will 
operate the new service, which will 
be directed by officers and a board 
of governors composed of repre- 
sentatives from the manufacturing 
side of the refrigerator, radio, 
and heating equipment field. 

Under the program, as now 





New Appliance Service Aimed 


at Repair Pirates 


planned, a central servicing plant 
will be set up and co-operating 
dealers will act as depots. The re- 
pair of any appliance will be 
supervised and tested, and re- 
turned with a “certified” tag at- 
tached. Repairs will be paid for 
on either a cash or time-payment 
basis (three to six months), and 
dealers will get fixed commissions 
on the work they do. 

Right now, say trade observers, 
the service has a double signifi- 
cance. Besides cracking down on 
repair racketeers, it will pave the 
way to post-war sales. Defense is 
curtailing the production of appli- 
ances to such an extent that pro- 
ducers will not be able to meet de- 
mands much longer. If they can 
service the old appliances, how- 
ever, they can keep people in the 
habit of using them. 








lend plan,” says Craner, “families that 
need sound, economical transportation 
in a period of rising costs and mount- 
ing taxes can let the ‘other fellow’ wor- 
ry about the costs. A new Willys every 
six months, and no bills except gas and 
oil, should also appeal to men on the 
move who can’t take time out for ser- 
vice or repairs.” 


Staggered Trucks 
Resler Truck Co., Denver, Col., has 


built a zig-zag loading platform in its 
75 ft. x 125 ft. building which enables 
12 big transport trailer trucks to load 
and unload at the same time in a space 
that can normally handle only six 
trucks with a straight line platform. 
According to the company, this stag- 
ger system not only makes for easier 
entry and exit of trucks, but speeds up 
loading because there is less distance 
for workers to move in order to load 
the compactly-parked trucks. In addi- 
tion, the loading “docks” occupy less 
than half the length of the building, 
leaving plenty of space for truck stor- 
age (four trucks) and a greasing pit. 


Tread Spare 


It had to come—an auto tire with a 
replaceable tread. When the old tread 
is worn out, a new one may be inserted 
into grooves designed for the purpose. 





Accent on Labor 


Chief purpose of American Manage- 
ment Association’s latest national con- 
ference (Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Oct. 1-2) is to give companies an 
opportunity to exchange views and ex- 
perience on mutual labor relations 
problems. An attendance of approxi- 
mately 1,500 should find food for 
thought in the topics discussed by ex- 
perts: Collective bargaining develop- 
ments; compensation trends; meeting 
shortages of skilled labor; effects of 
defense on industrial relations. 


Co-operation Plan 


How to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in making productive facilities 
easily available for defense require- 
ments is well illustrated by the Fram 
Corp., maker of oil filters. The com- 
pany has made a complete survey of 
all its available manufacturing facili- 
ties and of the plants of a number of 
other companies who joined in the 
plan of creating a co-operating group 
of smaller manufacturers who could 
produce specialized defense equipment. 
The results “of the survey have been 
published in a book entitled, “A Study 
of the Production Facilities of the 
Fram Corporation and Affiliated or 
Associated Companies for Defense.” 
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READJUSTMENTS now in sight make 
the next three months the most critical 
—Leon HENDERSON .. . Starting at 
once, it’s double or nothing on every- 
thing—Donap NeEtson .. . An extra 
hour’s work each day for all of us— 
Witu1aM Kwnupsen .. . Get all ship- 
yards on three shifts and a 48-hour 
week—FRANK KNox. 

These are punch lines of an inten- 
sified war effort as the country fol- 
lows the Navy to battle stations. “De- 
fense” with its negative psychology is 
giving way to the positive immediacy 
of war. With it comes a redoubled 
drive for faster spending, accelerated 
output, longer and harder work. 

Predictions that Hitler can’t last an- 
other year are heavily discounted in 
Washington where experts hold only 
frailest hopes of his imminent collapse. 
With favorable developments and a 
thoroughly aroused nation for support, 
the optimists see at least 18 months of 
hostilities ahead and rough going all 
the way. 


"ALL-OUT" HURDLES—(1) Sérikes: 
No new laws against the right to strike 
are in prospect. Sterner mediation and 
more frequent Government seizures in 
strike-bound situations will be relied 
on for some time to come to hold labor 
in check . . . (2) Rising prices: De- 
spite warnings about the “brink of in- 
flation,” farm and labor blocs will de- 
mand exemptions that imperil effec- 
tiveness of price-control legislation and 
keep it bottled up in Congress for a 
couple of months longer . . . (3) Shut- 
downs and unemployment: Outlook for 
non-defense manufacturers and their 
workers is improved, but priorities and 
curtailment will create a number of 
serious trouble spots by the end of the 
year. 


PENDING LAWS—Except for defense 
appropriations (aggregate over $65,- 
000,000,000 before January) and au- 
thority to fix price ceilings, the Ad- 
ministration now has all the power it 
needs from Congress to operate the 
war program ... Army and Navy still 
want a property seizure law, but the 
drastic bill decisively rejected by the 
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The Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


House won’t be revived before next 
year . . . Even chance that Congress 
will swallow the St. Lawrence seaway 
and Florida canal with other juicy 
pork in the omnibus Rivers-&-Harbors 
bill . . . Through the WALTER and 
Monroney bills, the House will try to 
change anti-trust laws so Arnold can 
go after coercive and racketeering 
practices of unions, but chances of 
getting such a law on the books re- 
main doubtful . . . There’s mounting 
agitation for a 7% profit limit on war 
contracts. 


DEFENSE LEADERS—The all-out de- 
fensers who now have complete con- 
trol of the program aren’t in complete 
agreement over ways and means... 
Influence of business will be most ef- 
fective if its co-operation is extended 
to those Government chiefs who put 
winning the war and the free-enterprise 
system ahead of “reform”—Nelson, 
Knudsen, William Batt, Ralph Budd, 
Floyd Odlum, Milo Perkins . . . Hender- 
son is well liked by most of the $-a-year 
men; distrust centers in the professors 
and left-wingers who have key jobs in 
OPA ... Still involved in interdepart- 
mental disputes are Ickes, Thurman 
Arnold, Carmody and Palmer. 


TAXES—Little likelihood that the next 
tax bill, scheduled for early °42, will 
be retroactive, but it will include four 
objectives: (1) Scuttle average-earn- 
ings alternative and base excess profits 
levies on invested capital only .. . 
(2) Hold back a larger share of pay- 
rolls (probably 3%) for defense bonds 
or as an extra social security tax . 
(3) Get more revenue out of insurance 
companies ... (4) Wipe out federal 
income tax advantages of “community 
property” States. 


LABOR—Defense work will have a 
priority status as far as the labor sup- 
ply is concerned; employees may shift 
from non-defense jobs and retain full 
seniority privileges . . . British labor 
mission now in U. S. will spend much 
of its time with union leaders in Mid- 
dle West to assure them that organized 
labor in England is getting Govern- 






ment protection, to plead for militant 
war support against the Axis . . . Com. 
munist influence is gaining in labor 
councils . . . Railroad strike will be 
avoided by granting wage increases of 
around 15%, half the amount asked. 


PRICES—OPA is figuring that defense 
spending will account for 30% of total 
income by end of °42, $2,500,000,000 
a month (double the September rate) 
. . . It estimates that there will be three 
to eight billions of “plus” purchasing 
power which will go into higher prices 
next year unless they’re controlled . . . 
The price trend continues upward; 
half the ceilings set by Henderson are 
being revised to fit the higher level ... 
Compared with pre-war, farm prices 
(up 50%) and factory wages (up 
35%) far outstrip the rise in living 
costs, now close to 10% higher. 


PRIORITIES—Equitable administration 
of priorities on civilian goods won't 
be possible until uneven inventories 
are whittled down . . . Allocation of 
consumer products will become effec- 
tive toward the end of the year when 
Henderson, as civilian supply director. 
has full control of non-military mate- 
rials . . . 50% cuts are in the making 
for refrigerators, radios, washers, 
ranges, other metal items . . . Nearly 
all home building except cheap defense 
housing ($6,000 tops) is done for the 
duration . . . “Yell loud as you can” 
is the official priority advice to busi- 
ness. 


SMALL BUSINESS—Smaller manufac- 
turers of finished goods are being {a- 
vored, e.g., independent auto makers 
get a 15% cut in December, the “big 
3” over 50% ... This policy will be 
carried into other lines—partly to save 
the small concerns, partly because the 
larger plants are better prospects for 
conversion to defense production . : . 
Defense items turned out by little fac: 
tories will command a higher price 
than those furnished by the big low- 
cost producers; the same plan will get 
marginal mines into operation . . . Lay- 
offs will be widespread this Winter re- 
gardless, but shutdowns reduced. 
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~~ IN 1%-TON DODGE TRUCKS 
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IN I's-TON SPECIAL 


PLENTY OF POWER—in a 

truck that fits the job— 

means extra performance, 

extra dependability, eco- . 
nomical operation and ex- 

tra long life! 


That’s the kind of truck 
you want and need today— 
and that’s the kind you get 


when you get the right 
Dodge Job-Rated truck to 
fit your job. See your Dodge 
dealer... today! 


Prices and specifications subject 
to change without notice. 


Zeilee 


BECAUSE OF 


CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 
ENGINEERING 


DODGE PRODUCTS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE: 
Command Reconnaissance Cars * Field Radio Cars * Troop and 
Cargo Motor Transports * Weapon Carriers * Army Carry-Alls « 
Ambulances ¢ Duralumin Forgings for Bomber Fuselages ° Parts 

and Assemblies for Anti-Aircraft Cannons. 
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STORMY TIMES lie ahead. 

Peacetime business is going to be 
more and more curtailed. 

More and more prices will be arbi- 
trarily fixed by Leon Henderson— 
even though he is acting without legal 
authority and can be defied, as the coal 
industry recently demonstrated. 

Slipshod management at Washing- 
ton threatens to cause serious employ- 
ment dislocation, serious unemploy- 
ment in coming months. The exercise 
of business statesmanship at Washing- 
ton could avoid such disaster. But co- 
ordination still is lacking. Various bu- 
reaus and bureaucrats are blithely go- 
ing their own way, without regard to 
the social, the economic consequences 
of their half-baked acts and ukases. 

The war outlook has lately become 
blacker, both abroad and at home. 

Germany is achieving important vic- 
tories in Russia. Others are probable. 
Her isolation of the Crimea forbodes 
serious trouble for her enemies. Mis- 
givings are arising that Russia, after 
further pulverizing, may submit to a 
Nazi-dictated peace, a development 
which would tremendously strengthen 
the Axis, gravely embarrass the de- 
mocracies fighting Hitler. 

At home it is becoming taken for 
granted that President Roosevelt’s 
“shoot on sight” policy will drive us 
into the war. Hitler has exhibited no 
disposition to bow to the United States, 
to grant immunity to American ships 
carrying contraband to his enemies. 

U. S.-Japanese pourparlers are en- 
cased in mystery. Japan has manifest- 
ed reluctance to throw down the gaunt- 
let to this country; but she has given 
no assurance that she is prepared to 
abandon her long-fixed ambition to 
become unchallenged master of the 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Washington, War Prospects 


Don’t Warrant Risk-taking 


Orient, to set up there a “new order” 
akin to the “new order” Hitler aspires 
to establish throughout the continent 
of Europe. 


There is little in the foregoing to en- 
courage optimism, bullishness. The 
stock market has dragged along lacka- 
daisically. Investors derive no encour- 
agement from Washington. Rather, the 
reverse. 

Price-fixer Henderson acts and talks 
as if he exulted in blitzkrieging private 
enterprise and investors. He is all for 
being given unbridled rein to impose 
orders galore on industry and busi- 
ness, but protests against any attempt 
being made by the Government to is- 
sue orders to organized labor. It is all 
right to decree ceilings on prices, but 
all wrong to decree any ceiling on 
wages—notwithstanding that labor 
costs are commonly the chief charge 
entering into manufacturing costs. 

Reasonable wages for capital are of 
not the slightest importance; high and 
still higher wages for labor are all- 
important. What happens to private 
enterprise, to peacetime industry, to 
investors, is, in this bureaucratic the- 
orist’s fancy, of no moment whatso- 
ever. He hasn’t vision enough to grasp 
that the very maintenance of the Gov- 
ernment depends upon collecting taxes 
and that taxes can come only from 
earnings. 

Palpably, he is actuated by partisan- 
political rather than by sound econom- 
ic considerations, 

The whole Administration, while 
commending the rest of us to subordi- 
nate everything to the national emer- 
gency, is failing to set the right kind 
of example. 

It exhorts us to save. But flagrantly 


neglects saving. Congress has received 
no urging from the White House that 
non-defense expenditures be drastical. 
ly curtailed, no suggestions as to how 
savings could be enacted. 

Business and industry are warned 
against doing anything calculated to 
bring about inflation. 

But two main causes of inflation, 
skyrocketing wages and food prices, 
are not being squelched by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Conservation of materials is daily 
emphasized. 

But WPA boondoggling, absorbing 
both materials and men, goes merrily 
on, adding to our ballooning taxation 
burdens. 

All-out defense efforts are prescribed. 

But the strikes in defense plants are 
indulgently tolerated by the Govern: 
ment. It could almost be said that, in 
its eyes, union leaders and workers 
can do nothing warranting restrictive 
action similar to what is unrestrainedly 
imposed upon industry. 

President Roosevelt still persists in 
turning a deaf ear to all urgings that 
he appoint a top co-ordinator of the 
nation’s defense activities, called by 
William S. Knudsen, Director General 
of OPM, the most momentous task 
this or any other country ever under- 
took. Washington is still bedeviled by 
too many cooks. 


Notwithstanding the huge govern- 
mental orders many corporations have 
on hand, notwithstanding the unusual: 
ly low level of many stocks measured 
by recent earnings, I cannot but coun- 
sel caution stockmarketwise, cannot 
but feel that this is a good time to 
keep a liberal percentage of one’s re: 
sources in cash. 
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Glass containers for milk, drugs, cosmetics, 
foods, wines and liquors will be sealed with 
sanitary aluminum tailor-made closures that are 
secure, yet easily removed. 
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Some day medicine, coffee, dehydrated foods, 
tobacco, candy will be delivered in handy 
hermetically sealed moisture-proof packets of 
aluminum foil. 














Right now, the safety of America is 
being “‘delivered’’ in an aluminum 
package. Life, liberty and the chance 
of happiness for all of us are being 
“delivered” in aluminum that is 
roaming the skies and plowing the 
seas the world over. 

But there is a day coming when 
defense will no longer require every 
ounce of aluminum . . . when the 
enormous producing capacity which 
the aluminum industry is rolling up 
for defense will be released for civilian 
use. . . when Alcoa aluminum will 
come flooding into your home. 

That day will see many spectacular 
changes, but none of them more rapid 
or revolutionary than the changes in 
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Aluminized 
America 


will be delivered to you 
in an Aluminum package 
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the methods of packaging. That 
day will bring Alcoa aluminum 





A Heyday for Packaging | 


| Looking toward that day we are 
carrying on our research and develop- 
ment of Alcoa aluminum packaging 
materials to make them even more 
efficient, economical and attractive 
than ever before. 

Some of the inherent advantages 
| of aluminum packaging materials are: 
Light Weight | 

High resistance to corrosion 

Moisture proof 
High Conductivity for Heat 
High Reflectivity for Light and | 
Radiant Heat 
Workability 
Non-magnetic 
Non-toxic 
Non-sparking 
Appearance 
High Scrap and Re-use Value 
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New manufacturing developments will enable 
packers to deliver an ever-increasing list of 
— in convenient, sanitary aluminum col- 
apsible tubes. 








in quantities and at prices that will 
permit packaging designers to do the 
things they have longed to do with 
that most natural of all packaging 
materials .. . aluminum. 

For instance, one industry already 
figures it can cut its shipping costs a 
half million dollars a year with alum- 
inum packages . . . Growers plan to 
get fruit and vegetables farm-fresh to 
your table in aluminum wrappings 
with more juice and precious vitamins. 
In fact, packers of all types of products 
will take advantage of sanitary, 
moisture- proof, light- proof, econom- 
ical Alcoa Aluminum packaging mate- 
rials—tubes, foil, seals—when they 


are again plentiful. 





AMERICA 
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The Pattern of Business 








a 





Spending for amusement grows, as 
a result of shortages in luxury lines. 
Theaters, book sellers, travel agencies, 
others, are sharing in the spree. 


Defense ction to spur air traflic, 
with both American and United re- 
porting business (passenger and 
freight) at a new all-time high. 

* 

Copper may soon become the scarc- 
est of metals. There is plenty of cop- 
per in mines in the U. S. and other 
parts of the world; getting it out in a 
hurry, and transporting it to defense 
centers, is the big problem. 

* 

Though auto makers are switching 
to a war-production basis, they are 
already preparing for peace. Research, 
now being pushed ahead at record 
speed, will bring sweeping changes in 
auto design, in the selection of mate- 
rials. Smaller cars, incorporating more 
plastic parts, driven by a better gaso- 
line, is one company’s forecast. 

* 

In a new move to spread defense 
contracts, the Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment has issued a “shopping list” of 
its needs. The list includes everything 
from shells to power trains for tanks, 
and companies wanting orders are 
obliged to state what list-items they are 


equipped to make at once, thus giving 
even the small company a look-in. 
* 

New clothes for both men and wo- 
men reflect the broad move toward 
simplification of consumer lines. Fewer 
patterns, however, mean speedier out- 
put, wider profit margins. 


* 


On the civilian front: Wire hairpins 
are giving way to lighter, plastic ones, 
while tough hickory is again being 
used in the manufacture of golf clubs, 
replacing steel. 

* 

The railroads declare (1) that they 
are ready to handle any demands of 
our armed forces, but hint that a real 
emergency would mean drastic reduc- 
tion of passenger service; (2) that un- 
ion demands for higher wages, now 
being pressed, might result in increased 
freight rates. 

* 

Food men foresee a shortage of fish, 
as shipments to Britain increase, in 
the face of growing Army needs, a 
steady civilian demand. Norway, as a 
source of supply, is now out of the 
picture. 

* 

More and more companies are using 

aptitude tests, along with personal his- 





have been high-spotted. 


BEsT 


New Orleans, La. 4% Meridian, Miss. 4* 
Memphis, Tenn. Greenville, S. C. 10* 
Mobile, Ala. 4* Hattiesburg, Miss. 4* 
Charleston, S. C. 9% Dothan, Ala. 4* 
Augusta,Ga.10*% Albany, Ga. 4* 
Macon, Ga. 10* Greenville, Miss. 
Columbus, Ga. 10* 


SECOND BEsT 
Detroit, Mich. 41* 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Forbes 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


Tuirp Best 
Buffalo, N. Y. Jamestown, N. Y. 
Akron, Ohio 3* Warren, Ohio 16* 
Erie, Pa. 6* Franklin, Pa. 5* 


FourtH Best 
Baltimore, Md. Wilmington, Del. 
Washington, D.C. Chester, Pa. * 
FirtH BEst 


Chicago, Ill Sheboygan, Wis. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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tory ratings, in the selection of sales. 
men. According to a recent study of 
American Management Association, 
such selection cuts salesman turnover. 
ups sales. 

* 

According to the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, both retailer; 
and consumers are taking the silk si 
uation calmly, and are prepared to 
make the most of substitutes if the silk 
ban continues. In some cases, women 
are even willing to pay more for sub. 
stitutes, provided they answer the usual 
requirements of style and wearability, 


* 

Retail sales are running about 15‘ 
above last year, but shortages of wool. 
en goods, furniture and china, as well 
as products made of metals, are ex. 
pected to soften last-quarter sales. 

* 

Makers of office supplies are having 
trouble getting materials for every- 
thing—even paper clips and carbon 
paper. Metal equipment is actually 
scarce. 

* 

Pan American has added two new 
links to its long chain of services: (1) 
Air express (freight) service between 
New York and Lisbon; (2) passenger 
service between New York and Africa. 
the big hop being from Miami to Leo- 
poldsville in the Belgian Congo, where 
planes take off for Cape Town and 
Cairo. 

* 

Burlap bags, used in both the de 
fense and civilian industries, are be- 
coming pretty scarce. In fact, OPM 
has asked users not to print on bags. 
so they can be used again and again. 

* 

Industrial construction continues 4 
a record rate, but residential building 
is beginning to fall off. Reason: Me- 
terials, if they can be had, are iw 
costly. 

* 

Through long-range planning, I 
search and readjustments in manufac 
turing, the Bell System will this yea! 
save 5,000,000 pounds of vital mate 
rials (aluminum, zinc, nickel and mag 
nesium). Savings in aluminum alone 
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will meet the material demands for 275 
fighter planes, half as many bombers. 
* 

The total instalment debt now 
amounts to about $6,000,000,000, the 
highest on record. Already, however, 
the trend has turned downward, as 
credit terms grow tighter and produc- 
tion of autos, other durable goods, de- 
clines. 


Pilot-training programs will be con- 
ducted by more than 500 schools this 
year. 

-* 

Priorities enforcement is not far off. 
According to OPM, all materials will 
soon be withheld from companies “re- 
fusing to comply with priority orders 
and ratings.” 

* 

National income this year, accord- 
ing to latest estimates, will come close 
to $100,000,000,000, about 30% above 
last year’s total—almost 20% above 
the all-time high for 1929. 

* 

The prospect of a serious oil short- 
age is increasing demand for gas and 
steam-heating services, but most utili- 


ties are reluctant to go after this busi- 
ness, believing it will “kick back” 
when normal times return. 

* 

With its work largely done in the 
auto industry, C.1.0. is testing its 
strength in the chemical, coke and gas 
industries. Watch for a nationwide 


drive. 
* 


The stress and speed of defense work 
is responsible for a rising tide of acci- 
dents and sickness. At the current rate, 
man-hours lost would top 4,000,000,- 


000 a year. 
‘* 


Auto makers are switching over so 
heavily to the production of aircraft 
engines, that one third of the $7,000,- 
000,000 aircraft program will take 
place in auto factories. In addition, 
tanks and guns are soon to go into 
high-gear production in auto plants. 

ova 

Every one of the 48 states is now 
contributing the materials that go into 
the average fighter plane. 

- 

Builders of war planes are prepar- 

ing to enter the light plane field after 


the war. One producer of big ships, 
with a sport plane in the plans, be- 
lieves the price range of these post- 
war planes will be $500 to $750. 


* 
The speed of the average U. S. pur- 
suit plane has been geared up to 
around 391 miles an hour, which 
means that it is as speedy, if not 
speedier, than foreign models. 
‘x 

If you want to buy a seat on the 
New York Stock Exchange, latest price 
is around $28,000. 

* 

The oil industry, traditionally “long- 
headed,” is already wondering whether 
supplies of petroleum next year will 
be able to meet demands. Although all 
signs point to continued heavy pro- 
duction and growing facilities to trans- 
port oil from production centers (pipe- 
lines, tankers, tank cars), the big 
threat lies in the possibility of an 
enormous increase in both domestic 
and foreign demand which would eat 
up even “the largest output in the 
world.” Another problem is the short- 
age of vital materials for equipment— 
drills. well casings, refineries. 
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Does William S. Knudsen contemplate 
quitting his Washington job? In De- 
troit I heard rumors to that effect. 

While his title has not been changed, 
automobile executives declare that he 
doesn’t at all relish President Roose- 
velt’s placing Leon Henderson in 
charge of the automotive industry. 
From all accounts, the two have clashed 
in the past over how this industry 
should be treated—for example, Hen- 
derson, utterly innocent of practical 
business knowledge or experience, for- 
bade any advance in car prices, but 
was overruled by the stern realities 
and had to pull in his horns. 

Now, however, he has been clothed 
with new auto authority, despite the 
universally recognized fact that “Big 
Bill” Knudsen knows infinitely more 
about industry than amateur Hender- 
son. 

His friends are speculating piquantly 
on how Knudsen would act were he to 
feel compelled to resign. Would he en- 
lighten the public, through interviews 
and speeches, concerning the disheart- 
ening conditions with which he has 
had to wrestle at Washington? Would 
he rip off the lid, to the discomfiture 
of the Administration and some of its 
pets entrusted with authority flagrantly 
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out of proportion to their training, ex- 
perience, ability ? 

I doubt whether he would. When he 
broke with Henry Ford, after having 
been his right-hand man, Knudsen 
brusquely refused to utter one word 
of complaint or criticism. 

“T took his money. Why should I 
say anything about him?” was his un- 
wavering stand. 

However, it may be that, should he 
be convinced that things are not being 
handled efficiently at Washington—he 
is a stickler for efficiency—he may feel 
compelled, as a patriotic duty, to do 
everything within his power to bring 
about urgent changes. 

We shall see what we shall see. 









AMERICA’S SMARTEST TYCOONS... 








MR. MILBERBANQUE 
“My boy...you’ve got to 
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impress your clients. The 
Sherry Netherland has a 
good address. My suite is 
just right...rich but re- 
strained. And I can enter- 
tain here to the King’s 
taste.” 


MR. DESYLHUYSEN 


“New York used to wear 
me down until I stopped 
at the Sherry Netherland. 
Now I’m handy to my busi- 
ness appointments and just 
a hop, skip and jump away 
from the night spots.” 


Per Day « Single rooms from $7. 
Double rooms from $9 « Suites from 


ed 
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' $15 Special terms for longer stays. 





MR. NETTLECATOR 


“Only trouble with the 
Sherry Netherland is my 
clients won’t go home even 
after I’ve sold them...They 
just sit on and on, lapped 
in luxury, admiring the 
view and eating my lunch 
and dinner.” 


CONFERENCE ROOMS AND BANQUET ROOMS AVAILABLE 


z hr UY, | Mberand 











WASHINGTON scribes were wrong jp 
their original surmise that the mog 
recent reshuffling of the cards 
Washington meant that Edward R. 
Stettinius had been deprived of his 
former power. Subsequent events re. 
veal that his new position as Lease. 
Lend Administrator has been made, by 
the President, one of the most impor. 
tant at Washington. He has been given 
practically unrestricted authority to 
make commitments (up to $300,000. 
000) without consulting anyone, and 
reporting only to the President, to 
whom he has become a special ($10, 
000-a-year) assistant. A wonderful 
tribute. 


LIKE THE recently-elected president of 
the Corn Exchange Bank, Ralph Peters, 
Jr., another newly-elected president of 

an old-established 
e “>> metropolitan bank. 
is hy ing institution, the 
New York Trust 
Company, John E. 
Bierwirth (46) is 
“too busy” to give 
the public: oppor- 
tunity to get ac- 
quainted with what 
manner of man he 
is through seeing 
and talking with 
representatives of 
the press. They were shooed away by 
underlings—at, they avow, the com- 
mand of their new president. 

No profession has fallen into lower 
public esteem in the last dozen years 
than banking. None so urgently needs 
to earn goodwill, public confidence. 
Happily, America has a few banking 
stalwarts who have recognized this. 

Chairman Winthrop W. Aldrich and 
President Don Campbell of the Chase 
Bank, President Gordon Rentschler 
and Vice-Chairman Burgess of the Na- 
tional City, Chairman Percy Johnston 
of the Chemical, Chairman Harvey 
Gibson of the Manufacturers Trust, 
may be cited in New York; the in- 
trepid A. P. Giannini in California; 
Walter Cummings in Chicago. 

While too many of them are not 
aware of it, heads of banking institu- 
tions as well as heads of towering in- 
dustrial and other enterprises, have 
social responsibilities, are legitimate 
objects of public (and stockholders’) 
interest, therefore should not shut 
themselves coldly aloof. 

Our “capitalistic” system isn’t likely 
to stand high with the people if those 
at its helm ignore the people.—B.C.F. 








J. E. Brerwirtu 
“Won't Talk” 
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Deep underground in 
Butte mines, ore is 
drilled, blasted loose, 
and transported to the 
reduction works—pre- 
liminary to the following 
eight major steps neces- 
sary to obtain pure 
copper from earth- 
bound Montana ores. 


Right—Flotation con- 
centrates are dried; 
then the sulphur 
content is removed 
in roasting furnaces. 









Smelting then 
takes place in 
teverberatory 
furnaces. 


d 


if 





N mines, smelters and refineries we are producing copper day and 
] night ... and our fabricating subsidiaries are devoting every 
resource at their command to the on-time delivery of metals essen- 
tial to National Defense: copper and copper-alloy sheets, plates, rods 
and tubes. . . and electrical wires and cables—all of which are 
being required in huge quantities. 


41303 





OTHER VITAL METALS 
In addition to the production and fabri- 
cation of copper and copper-alloys, 
Anaconda produces zinc, lead and other 
important non-ferrous metals, as well as 
nodulized manganese ore . . . all essen- 
tial to national defense. 














ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


New York 


25 Broadway 


Below—Iin huge converters the 


molten mass is further purified. 

























Below — After additional 
furnace treatment, copper 
containing gold and silver 
is cast into anodes. 


Below—Electrolytic refin- 
ing produces pure copper 
cathodes and permits 
recovery of the precious 
metals. 
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The fish that 


swims upstairs! 








MAN-MADE FISH LADDERS, like this, 
help the sturdy salmon fight its way up- 
stream to spawning grounds in Oregon 
and Washington rivers, but the fish more 
than pay their way. 


Me 


FOR SALMON, canned and fresh, is one of 
the biggest items in the millions of dollars 
of seafood that are shipped annually from 
the Pacific Coast over the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway to eastern markets. 


FOR THIS vast industry, centering in the 
waters of Washington, Oregon, and Alas- 
ka, Northern Pacific is the natural route 
to eastern markets and great plains areas. 
just as to the eastern shipper, its fast 
freight service makes it— 

“The Main Street of the Northwest” 


R. W’. Clark, Vice President — Traffic 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Sabotage Fighter—Wrapping Giant 


News of New Products, Materials 


Saboteurs. Beware! 


A new light for use in protective 
fence lighting systems has a special 
heat-resisting lens. 

The lens and reflector are assembled 
into a sheet-steel housing and, togeth- 
er with a chromium-plated copper re- 
flector, produce a wide, horizontal 
spread of light and relatively narrow 
vertical beam. 

A special bracket makes it easy to 
adjust the lamp to any desired position 
on the fence. (“Anti-Sabotage Light.” 
Maker: General Electric Co., 570 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. ) 


Big Bundler 


Packages 20 inches long, 1314, inches 
wide and 9 inches thick can be han- 
dled by a new bundling machine that 
is the biggest yet in wrapping capacity. 

The machine is quickly adjusted 
down to minimum package size, we are 
told, and a speed range of from 8 to 
24 bundles per minute is offered. 

Other features: Wrapping paper is 
fed from a roll and automatically cut 
to size on the machine; automatic 
“stops” to prevent operation when 
packages aren’t in position. (“Large 
Wrapping Machine.” Maker: Package 
Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass.) 


Composition Substitute 


A new material for metal containers 
is claimed to be an able substitute for 
aluminum foil. 

It’s a composition metal, made up 
of a number of non-essential metals 
and the resultant container consists of 
a highly calendered paper board with 
foil on the outside and a clear plastic 
over a sized clay coating on the inside. 
(“Composition Metal.” Maker: Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va.) 


Flash! 


Pausing to eject a used photo-flash 
lamp and put a fresh lamp in place has 
caused many a good photographer to 
lose a good picture. 


However, one of the most amazing 
new developments in photography, just 
announced, should eliminate that loss 
in the future. The new device is an 
attachment which automatically feeds 
flash lamps into place as they are used. 

The heart of the invention is a spe- 
cial type of flat lamp, with a plastic, 
flexible, transparent bulb. When the 
lamp flashes, the heat generates a gas 
which expands the bulb. This puts 
pressure on a spring which tosses out 
the used lamp and another mechanism 
automatically feeds a new bulb into 
place. (“Flat Photo Lamp.” Maker: 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur. 
ing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Swivel Plug 


Molded from du Pont’s crystal-clear 
“Lucite.” a new type of electric plug 
fills a long-needed requirement: The 
plug has “wrist action,” which enables 
it to swing free in any direction and 
take the punishment usually dealt to 
cords attached to irons, toasters and 
other electrical appliances. 

The neat swivel action of the plug 
can easily be seen because of the trans- 
parent cover. (“Wrist-Action Plug.” 
Maker: Davis Manufacturing Co., 
Plano, Ill.) 


Spring Balance 


Portable, hinged elevators for lifting 
heavy materials are well known in 
plants everywhere. But known only too 
well is the difficulty sometimes encoun- 
tered in raising and lowering. 

A new portable elevator, however, 
eliminates all difficulty and danger by 
means of powerful compression springs 
in the hinge, which balance the weight 
of the upper frame perfectly and en- 
able one man to raise and lower the 
elevator “in jig time.” (“Spring- 
Balanced Elevator.” Maker: Lewis- 
Shepard Sales Corp., 245 Walnut St., 
Watertown, Mass.) 


—EpDMUND STONE. 


Please mention ForBes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 
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What Good Is 
$20,000,000? 


(Continued from page 12) 











miles, the Axis has lost 8,000. That’s 
one blow we of Pan American have 
struck at Axis economic ambitions on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

“The Flin Flon mine is working 
100% for British defense, operating at 
capacity to provide the metals so 
greatly needed.” 

Whitney believes that the war is 
demonstrating the efficacy of world 
travel by planes so sharply that when 
peace returns there will be a_pro- 
nounced trend toward this means of 
transportation. 

Whitney today is only 42 years old. 
He still has his twenty million, and 
several million more earned by his own 
hard work and faith. Some of his mon- 
ey, together with some of his cousin 
John Hay Whitney’s, went into Pioneer 
Pictures which owns and developed the 
Technicolor process, and through Selz- 
nick International Pictures, Inc., pro- 
duced “Gone With the Wind.” Mostly 
that is a J. H. (Jock) enterprise, but 
C. V.’s money and enthusiasm for 
Technicolor’s possibilities was helpful 
and that has added jobs and oppor- 
tunities for other hundreds, not to men- 
tion bringing a spectacular new art 
process to motion pictures. 

No story of how this amazing young 
financier has used his inheritance to 
benefit others would be complete with- 
out a mention of the Whitney charities 
—although these are the last things 
Whitney himself would mention. Just 
how much Whitney has contributed to 
various causes is known only to him- 
self and his secretary, although the 
amount is known to run far in excess 
of $100,000 per year. 

Americans are rapidly coming to 
know C. V. Whitney as one of the 
leading business men of these times. 
The facts speak for themselves; and 
for a satisfying, worthwhile answer to 
the question, “What Good Is Twenty 
Million Dollars?” the still rising ca- 
reer of Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney 
is as good as anybody could want. 
Many rich men believe dollars were 
only meant to earn more dollars or 
provide a personally satisfactory life. 
Whitney believes fortunes are a public 
trust, to be used to build a greater and 
stronger nation with more work and 
opportunity for all. 











EASE YOUR MIND! 


A man rests easier when he has life 


insurance commensurate with his 


family's needs. 
May we help you 


with your program? 


Ged) runtential 
Susurance Y Compaty of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J, 




















RUBBER 
GLOVES, SO VITAL TO 
SURGERY, WERE MADE BY 
B.F GOODRICH 













FIRST HORSE RACE 
IN AMERICA WAS 
HELD AT HEMPSTEAD, 
LONG ISLAND, IN 1665 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 7) 


possible, and we set up this kind of idea, with two 
theories back of it: One, that even if we were shut down, 
but expected to open up in six months, we still would 
be doing a reasonable amount of advertising. So, we 
have set up, with each one of our divisions, a fixed 
amount of money that will be spent anyhow. We im- 
posed on top of that, in what we call a variable appro- 
priation, so much per car, and, consequently, as volume 
goes up and down, the amount we spend goes up and 
down. 

I can assure you that in General Motors there will be 
no quick, drastic action taken in regard to an advertising 
appropriation. There is no anticipation of doing anything 
except what we have always done in the last ten years. 
That fixed amount will be spent, and, on top of it, we 
will spend the amount per car that the volume brings 
forth, which means reasonably good sized advertising 
appropriations, with no sudden ideas that might be 
quite startling. 


How many enterprises will prove equally long- 
headed, how many immaturely shortsighted? 


More Labor Clouds 


From various defense centers this writer is receiving 
disconcerting reports from employers concerning labor 
under-currents. Still more strikes are apprehended. 
Corporation executives who have already made agree- 
ments with unions see indications of agitation to kick 
over the traces—in some cases to enforce the closed 
shop, in others to insist upon the check-off, the latter 
stemming from Ford’s unexpected action. Labor lead- 
ers have been so fawned upon by Washington that 
flowering of new insatiable demands should create less 
astonishment than alarm. 

Existing legislation is so one-sidedly favorable to 
labor, so invariably are labor disputes “settled” by 
granting every asked-for concession, that it would 
seem to the outsider a matter of relatively little mo- 
ment whether or not wage agreements stipulate the 
closed shop. Without formal prescription of the closed 
shop, unions have demonstrated their power to rule 
rigidly in practically every plant. Certainly it would 
seem unwise for union leaders to break existing agree- 
ments, under our national “unlimited emergency.” 
solely to establish, formally and officially, the closed 
shop. 

Unhappily, labor clouds are darkening rather than 
lightening. 


Circus 


A business executive in a large city tells me his 
experience when he invited three of his friends to go 
to the circus. Arriving at the grounds well ahead of 
time, the first thing that caught his eye was an extra- 
ordinarily long queue stretching from one of the ticket- 
selling booths. There were several other lines, each 
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shorter than the other. In the last were only a handful, 
So, concluding that this was the entrance for the 
highest-priced seats, he got into line. To his amaze- 
ment, he was informed that this was the least costly 
(55 cents) seats and that the biggest crowd of all 
was waiting to buy the most expensive reserved seats. 

This incident is only one of many indicative that 
Americans have developed a spending mood. I have 
found this true of individuals and families in modest 
as well as in wealthy circles. Several million working. 
class families have greatly improved their financial 
condition through finding non-relief employment, 
while many more millions are enjoying fatter pay 
envelopes, due to wage increases and to longer work 
hours. Hence, their increased spending. 

Among the wealthy, | find more than a few who 
are dubious about our national financial future. They 
fear that the purchasing value of money is to shrink, 
that we are headed for inflation. Also, they feel less- 
ened incentive to exert themselves inordinately to in- 
crease their income, especially by risk-taking. or by 
exercising self-denial so as to maintain income on 
their investments. Therefore, they are spending freely 
while they can get their money’s worth. Too, inheri- 
tance levies are now so confiscatory that many rich 
men have become less eager to leave large fortunes. 

In face of our staggering Federal expenditures and 
ballooning public debt, this attitude, from bottom to 
top of our social-financial scale, while it may be un- 
derstandable, is most unhealthy. It is stimulated, ag- 
gravated, by the profligate course Washington has 
followed and is still following. 


* 


Leaners never earn fat salaries. 


* 


Mother Earth 


I have just passed a large mound of sand in front 
of a building under construction in a lowly section 
of New York City. Youngsters were reveling on it and 
The sight spurred such thoughts as these: 
Mother Earth has deeply instinctive appeal for us all. 
Humble country boys who make shining marks out 
in the world of affairs very often order that they be 
taken back to their obscure hamlet for burial—no 
palatial metropolitan mausoleum for them. Mother 
Earth so strongly pulls at the heartstrings of countless 
farm lads who reach millionairedom that they acquire 
farms and derive infinite joy from developing them 
and developing choice herds. 

The thought that “there are no pockets in shrouds” 
and that Mother Earth ultimately claims us all has in- 
spired many a successful man to become humane, 
philanthropic. lovable. -B. C. Fores. 
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Whither Goes 
America? 
(Continued from page 10) 
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As soon as transportation shortages 
became apparent, western mills started 
a one-hundred-million-dollar expan- 
sion program, which will increase in- 
got capacity by approximately 1,556.- 
000 tons a year, twice the present ca- 
pacity. Already thousands of workers 
are flocking to these plants, many from 
eastern mills. When war orders cease 
the West will be left with a greatly ex- 
panded steel industry, ready to com- 
pete with eastern mills in the local 
market. 

Up until now, western population 
has grown far in advance of its indus- 
try. The dust bowl migration added a 
million itinerant farm hands, but few 
mechanics and craftsmen. The whole 
western empire produced only a por- 
tion of the goods it consumed. 


PICTURE IS CHANGING 


The present defense migration, how- 
ever, is rapidly changing the picture. 
Between June, 1940, and May, 1941, 
California, normally an agricultural 
state, accumulated nearly $1,750,000.- 
000 in Government contracts to become 
the nation’s leading defense manufac- 
turer. (Only two states, New Jersey 
and New York, exceeded the billion- 
dollar mark for the same period. ) 

Aside from the consumer-industry 
changes that are now taking place. a 
new and more violent shift can be ex- 
pected when war orders cease. Califor- 
nia, for example, today has her concen- 
trations of defense plants and skilled 
workers. What is more natural than 
when peace times return these plants 
and workers will be turned to con- 
sumer goods production? This compe- 
tition may not extend to all products. 
but it will exist in many lines. 

To some degree the whole national 
market is being similarly affected and 
before normal times return there will 
have to be widespread readjustments. 
Altogether, the new order of things 
seems to favor the small local manu- 
facturer if he can manage to weather 
the defense upheaval, particularly those 
in areas which have gained by defense 
migration. While big national distribu- 
tors find concentration and distance 
working against them, many small con- 
cerns are now laying the foundations 
for future expansion. 





















































Buy the Mileage 


You Can Depend on 
for a 
Long Time to Come 


@ LONGEST MILEAGE KNOWN 

@ QUICKEST STOPS YOU'VE EVER HAD 
@ GREATEST BLOWOUT PROTECTION 
@ SMOOTHEST RIDE OF ANY TIRE 
@ QUIETEST RUNNING TREAD 

@ SMARTEST STYLING 





Prepare now for whatever may happen. Get set with 
Top-Quality Generals—that will give you more miles 
per pound of rubber—trouble-free driving for a long 
time to come—and help you to conserve America’s 
vital rubber supply. 


See your General Tire dealer. Learn how easy it is to 
change-over your new car or to equip your present 
car with Generals. Convenient terms, if desired. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
In Canada: The General Tire & Rubber Company, Ltd., Toronto 


Copyright 1941, The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Motor Transport 
—Defense Weapon 
(Continued from page 13) 








85,600 in 1914 to over 4,500,000 by 
1940) that combine to make it invalu- 
able now in our present emergency. 
Briefly, these advantages are speed, 
flexibility, economy. 

Trucks and trailers, unlike other 
forms of transportation, provide door- 
to-door shipments—on fast schedules. 
Manufacturers who found this a means 
of avoiding the expense of large inven- 
tories in years past find it doubly im- 
portant now that shortages in many 
materials make inventories difficult to 
maintain. 

For some time trucks and trailers 
have been the sole source of supply for 
nearly 50,000 communities not reached 
by other forms of transportation. The 
flexibility of motor transport continues 
to prove a lifeline for these commu- 
nities. 

But the decentralization of defense 
industries—with plants springing up 
in remote areas all over the country— 
has multiplied the importance of motor 
transport’s ability to get through to 
points which other transportation sys- 
tems do not reach. 

Aside from the inherent economies 
of truck and trailer operation, their 
speed and flexibility, translated into 
savings in time and money, further ex- 
plain their unique value to our defense 
program. 

Motor transport has become an in- 
tegral part of the assembly line, which 
no longer ought to be thought of as a 
mechanical conveyor beginning and 
ending within the confines of any giv- 
en plant. Parts and materials awaited 
by fabrication and final assembly 
plants are not delayed in their course 
when trucks and trailers are used. Off 
the line, into a truck or trailer, across 
town, or State, and on to another line 
—this continuous movement is made 
possible by motor transport. 

Should America be attacked, or 
drawn into hostilities, its vast army of 
trucks and trailers would overnight as- 
sume unprecedented military impor- 
tance. Not only do we possess half the 
trucks in the entire world, but we have 
the men trained to drive them, plus 
great resources and man-power to 
maintain and service them. 
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Our railroads, while also most nec- 
essary to the national welfare, are re- 
stricted by the fact that they must 
operate over fixed roadbeds. Blown-up 
trestles or sections of track can para- 
lyze an entire line. Trucks and trailers 
have no such limitations. Not only do 
our hard-surfaced roads alone amount 
to more than five times our railroad 
right-of-way mileage, but it is relative- 
ly simple to detour trucks and trailers 
around impassable stretches. 

Germany’s performance has certain- 
ly emphasized the direct relation be- 
tween modern, motorized equipment 
and military successes. Military minds 
know that nothing can get through like 
trucks and trailers, for it is impossible 
to bomb their roadbed to the point of 
impassability. 

The one major obstacle in the way 
of maximum motor transport partici- 
pation in our preparedness efforts is 
the conglomeration of State highway 
laws which, by their unreasonable 
severity and inconsistency, constitute 
serious barriers to the free, rapid flow 
of materials and supplies. It is encour- 
aging to note, however, that a num- 
ber of States have already taken con- 
structive steps to remove them. It is 
entirely possible that this emergency 
may result in the complete removal of 
such arbitrary restrictions to commerce 
—an accomplishment which would 
contribute immeasurably to the public 
interest. 





Japan Break May 
Boom U.S. Textiles 
(Continued from page 14) 





36,400,000 in 1940). But in the last 
two or three years Japan has been 
turning for cotton to Brazil, India, 
Peru and elsewhere, and, of course, she 
hopes China will supply a large part 
of her cotton eventually. 

It will be quite a while, however, be- 
fore she can get her cotton require- 
ments from China. The 1940 cotton 
crop in China was estimated at 2,350,- 
000 bales, although only about 1,000,- 
000 bales of this went into commercial 
use. The Chinese farmers use a large 
part of their cotton at home in the 
making of quilts, rugs, mattresses and 
padded garments for Winter. Japan has 
been getting around 200,000 to 250,000 
bales from China annually, although 
probably half of this is coarse fiber not 


suitable for spinning. The Japanese fig. 
ure that, under sufficient stimulus, (hj. 
na within the next few years will fy. 
nish them at least 500,000 bales oj 
good cotton a year. However, this pre- 
supposes conditions very different than 
now exist. 

Although Japan has bought heavily 
from Brazil this past season, she prob. 
ably had not over 300,000 bales of 
cotton on hand in mid-August—nor. 
mally a three months’ supply. 


LOSS MAY LEAD TO GAIN 


That the loss of the Japanese market 
for American cotton is a matter of con. 
cern to our Cotton Belt is self-evident, 
It appears that the total Japanese buy. 
ing of American cotton for 1940-4] 
will not exceed 100,000 bales. During 
the nine months ended with April, 
1941, shipments to Japan amounted to 
only 71,000 bales (compared with 
829,000 for the like period of 1939-40), 

But the disruption of this trade, with 
its loss to American cotton growers, 
may conceivably lead to new openings 
for American business men. Japan's 
large share of the cotton goods trade 
in the Orient is unquestionably shaken. 
That dominating position which she 
had won even from the hard-fighting 
British manufacturers, is no longer an 
assured position. Shrewd textile men 
in India are reaching out to cover 
more of their own and the African 
market, and the same thing is happen- 
ing in Australia, Latin America, and 
had been also in French Indo-China. 

Even the British Government, de- 
spite its desperate preoccupation with 
the war, is not neglecting to strengthen 
its own textile industry, by amalgama- 
tions, by closing down inefficient mills, 
and by financial and political encour: 
agement to manufacturers for the long 
pull. If the war should end tomorrow, 
Japan would find herself up against 
British competition of a caliber that 
she has never had before. 

What this means to American busi- 
ness men also is that the pressure of 
circumstances is loosening Japan's 
hold on the markets of a considerable 
part of the Orient and South America. 
It is one of those periods in commer 
cial history when the cards are being 
reshuffled and the game once more de- 
clared open. If American textile men, 
backed by an efficient agriculture and 
an abundant supply of raw materials, 
are able to capitalize on this oppor 
tunity, it may conceivably offset the 
losses to our Cotton Belt. 
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FORBES 


No Company Is Too Big—Or Too Small To 


Supply 


Its Salesmen With This Morale Builder 


Those photographed and thousands of other companies like them—give their men “The Sales- 
man’s Diary’—not because they want their men to have copies but because their men want them! 


1942 DIARY WITH DAILY PEP PELLET BY B. C. FORBES NOW READY. ORDER BELOW 


U. S. PRICE SCHEDULE (Canada Add 20%) # B.C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 10-1 


Choice of Fabricoid Binding with Stained Edges or 
Genuine Leather with Gold Edges. Covers Gold Stamped. 


Leather Fabricoid 
i me fee, eee $ .75 $ 40 
ae (Bo oct sca ces .70 38 
eh os cc esis esas 65 36 
ne ee eee 60 4 


Prices on 501 or more on request 


One dollar brings you a sample of both the Fabricoid and 
Genuine Leather bindings so you can decide which edition 
you prefer. Cost of sample copies will be pro-rated if you 
subsequently place a bulk order. 


Prices include plain individual mailing envelopes. Diary 
mails for 1c postage to any point in U. S. 


IMPRINTING Company name on cover available only on 
orders of 11 or more. Add $2 for plate plus 4c a copy. 


Imprinting individual names on cover add 20c each. No 
~~ orders accepted after December 1 for delivery in 


REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY 





IMPRINT. 





+ 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Ship me prepaid “The Salesman’s Diary” with B. C. 
FORBES daily Pep Pellets for 1942, as follows: 


siniitiade Genuine Leather OE 
Quantity Quantity 

Enclosed is remittance of §.............::0008 , based on prices 

opposite. (Charge orders accepted from rated com- 


panies only.) On N. Y. C. orders, add 2% for Sales Tax. 


SEE See ee ao eens Meera PPOSTEROHE.... .<cccccass sacs 
SL EES Sa a Dire i isiccilinisiniiisiccgcsenntitisiiieninle 
Ci og acicncceceistssarvecrnccssoqrepeevovesnnssenens ae a ae 


MAIL PROMPTLY WHILE PREVAILING PRICES HOLD GOOD 
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easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt” ... He'll 
escort you through our private pas- 
sageway, direct to the 
lobby . . . Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort . . . Satisfying 
meals . . . Attractive rooms with 


tub and shower, from $4.50. 
HOTEL 
RROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Roosevelt 

















135 STOCKS 


that have never missed 
A DIVIDEND IN 20 YEARS 


SPECIAL Report reviewing every 

common stock listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange that has paid a 
dividend in every one of the past 20 
years is being issued by UNITED 
Service. 

This Report gives the 1940 per share 
earnings, 1940 dividends, current yields 
of 135 twenty-year payers, and “Buy, 
Sell or Hold” rating on each stock 
based on its attractiveness as an invest- 
ment for income. 


58 Issues Yield Over 7% 


There are 58 listed stocks in the 20- 
year group that currently yield more 
than 7%. There are 37 issues yielding 
from 8% to 14%. We will send you 
this valuable 135-stock Report without 
obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-68 FREE! 


(No salesman will call) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A @ Boston, Mass. 








Your dividend notice in ForBEs 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


DOW.JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS —__ 
































anything—or nothing. 
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WARTIME markets that do nothing may be 


Sept. 1 “Outlook” said: “D-J industrial should duplicate previous 
closing top at 130. But failure to make 131-plus on second try would 
signal deeper corrective reaction.” In a last-hour flare-up (experience 
teaches distrust of such moves) on Sept. 17, the industrial closed at 
129.32, but lost all its gain in next three sessions. 

There is still time to top 131, but that hope is fading. If D-J industrial 
breaks 124, would now look for dip to around 118-level. 


























getting ready to do almost 


—J. G. Dontey. 











Congratulations 


L. G. Woodford has been appointed 
chief engineer of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

Paul H. Bilhuber has been elected a: 
vice-president of Steinway & Sons. 

Harold H. Helm, 
vice - president of 
the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co.. New 
York. has been 
elected a director. 

George Dock Jr. 
has been elected 
vice-president, and 
Dewey B. Holland 
secretary, of Dore- 
mus & Co., advertising agency. 

M. M. Roberts has been appointed 
advertising and merchandising man- 
ager of Hudson Motor Car Co. 

Arthur F. Biser has been appointed 
sales manager of the Gem, Star and 
Ever-Ready divisions of 
Safety Razor Corp. 

C. Hamilton Moses has been elected 
president of the Arkansas Power & 
Light Co. 

George Friedland has been elected 





Haroitp H. Het 


American 


president of Union Premier Food 
Stores. 
Frank Wiethoff has been elected 


president of Chrysler New York Co. 


Carl B. Robins, chairman of the 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., has been 
elected president. 

Victor Cullin has been elected presi- 
dent of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, 

Allerton F. Brooks has been elected 
president of Southern New England 
Telephone Co. 

Herbert E. Smith, vice-president of 
the U. S. Rubber Co., has been elected 
a trustee of the Brooklyn Trust Co. 

John S. Fleek, 
partner of Hayden, 
Miller & Co., Cleve: 
land, has __ been 
nominated for the 
presidency of the 
Investment Bank- 
ers Association of 
America. 

Fred R. Cooper 
has been appoint: 
ed assistant to President Joseph W. 
Frazer of Willys-Overland Motors. 

John A. Witherspoon, of the John 
Hancock Life Insurance Co., has been 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

David E. Lilienthal has been ap- 





Joun S. FLEEK 


_ pointed chairman of The Tennessee 
Valley Authority. ; 
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Questions Investors Are Asking 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Amonc the questions today in the 
minds of investors are the following: 

1. Will Russia keep on fighting in 
spite of severe losses? 

2. Will hostilities break out between 
Japan and the United States, or will 
a peace deal be effected? 

3. Should the Russians completely 
capitulate, will the Nazis strike against 
the Near East, India and Africa? 

4. Or, will the Nazis begin a peace 
move should their Russian campaign 
end successfully? (This is a possibil- 
ity.) 

5. Will the Germans be able, later, 
to invade successfully the British Isles? 
(I think not.) 

6. What will be the effect of still 
higher taxes here? (Mostly discounted 
in the market, I think.) 

7. Will wages for railroad union la- 
bor be greatly increased without a 
compensating increase in freight rates? 
If so, will Government ownership of 
the railroads be forced? (In that event. 
many railroad stocks and bonds would 
prove to be very cheap at present 
prices. ) 

Brokers’ loans are practically non- 
existent; stocks are in strong hands; 
bad news brings out very little sell- 
ing. The stock market seems to be 
well liquidated, and shows that it 
wants to go up, on every ray of hope. 
No general collapse seems probable. 
unless something entirely unforeseen 
occurs. 

There is some talk of the life insur- 
ance companies obtaining the right to 
buy common stocks. In any event, it 
seems that many individuals will be 
forced to shift to common stocks from 
low-yielding, long-term bonds, in or- 
der to meet the continued increase in 
the cost of living. For the long pull, 
I prefer stocks to cash or long-term, 
low-yielding bonds. 

Some investors fear acute depression 
when the war ends. My feeling is the 
opposite: that a tremendous recon- 
struction boom will occur in Europe 
along with a great revival in interna- 
tional trade. As long as governments 
everywhere continue the policy of see- 
ing that employment is provided for 


those needing it, there will be a large 
volume of trade. 

Sooner or later, I believe our stock 
market will duplicate the advances 
which have occurred all over Europe. 

I call special attention to Chrysler 
stock for those willing to hold for the 
long-pull, and buy more on a scale 
down in case any severe setback in the 
market should occur. In the past 23 
weeks, it has moved between 55 and 60. 

From 1936 to 1940 inclusive, earn- 
ings totaled $47.39, from which $35.50 
was paid in dividends; or an average 
of $9.50 and $7 a year, respectively. 
For the first half of the present year, 
earnings were $4.62 per share. Includ- 
ing the payment on. September 13, 
dividends this year amount to $4.50. 

In the low-priced field, I suggest 
American Seating, the leading com- 
pany in its line. Its recent financial 
statement shows net current assets 
equal to $14 a share, compared with 
present price of about $9. Earnings 
last year were $2.45, against $1.82 the 
preceding year, and an average of 
$2.08 for the past five years. Earn- 
ings for the first half of this year were 
$1.27, compared with 82 cents the pre- 
ceding year. Recent dividend payments 
have been at the rate of 50 cents an- 
nually, but earnings indicate extra div- 
idends. In 1937, the stock sold at $29. 

Also in the low-priced field, attention 
is again called to Socony-Vacuum Oil. 
As investors know, this is a leading, 
financially-strong, _firmly-entrenched 
concern. It has been selling around 
$914, paying 50 cents, earned by a 
comfortable margin. This stock yields 
around 5% and has a brilliant post- 
war outlook. 


For those who desire short-term 
bonds, I mention the following: 


Brooklyn Union Gas 5s, 1945 

Gary Electric and Gas 5s, 1944 

Great Northern Ry. 4s, 1946 

Nassau and Suffolk Lighting 5s, 1945 
Portland Ry. 5s, 1945 

Utah Power and Lt. 5s, 1944 

Provincial Light, Heat & Power 5s, 1946 


—Sept. 24, 1941. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








The securities you now own may 
have been perfectly suited to your 
needs when you bought them. But 
how have their dividend rates— 
and your income—been affected 
by the National Defense Program 
and Priorities ; how will they fare 
under the new taxes and curtailed 
buying power? 

We believe that selected chain 
store securities may well provide 
the answer to the problem of 
maintaining or even increasing 
income under present conditions. 
In 40 fact-crammed pages, our 
brochure reviews the develop- 
ment, expansion, earnings and 
dividend record of the chain store 
field as a whole and also presents 
the vital statistics on thirty of the 
leading chain store systems. 

Every active or potential in- 
vestor owes it to himself to send 
for a copy of this study which 
may be had on application to our 
office for booklet “B”. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Underwriters and Distributors 
of Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 Pine Street New York 














UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
The Board of Directors at a meeting held Sep- 
tember 11, 1941, declared a dividend for the third 
quarter of the year 1941 of $1.00 a share on the 
Common Stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, payable September 30, 1941, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business Sept. 20, 1941. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 
Cc. S. DUNCAN, 


SPEAK 
SPANIS* 


Cash in on tremendous expansion of our 

So. American trade. Big jobs NOW open- ae 
ing up everywhere to Spanish-speaking THIS 
Americans! Cortinaphone Method, famous 

for 50 years, teaches you to speak like a 
native. Learn quickly, easily, at home, just ‘‘by listening.”” 
PROVE it to yourself—you take no risk. French, German 
and [eaten also taught by this amazing method. Send for 
FREE BOOK, ‘The Cortina Short-Cut.”” WRITE NOW. 
Cortina s Academy, Suite 7510, 105 West 40 St., N. Y. City. 


Treasurer. 





















The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based 
upon its essential vane ' to the 
reader 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


EVERY MAN should have an ultimate 
goal in life, should strive for that goal 
with might and main—and pray that 
he may never reach it. The greatest 
joy in life is accomplishment—not ac- 
complishment of the life task one sets 
out to do, but of each step in the stair- 
way that leads to the topmost tread. 

—EquitaB_e Notes. 


False happiness renders men stern 
and proud, and that happiness is never 
communicated. True happiness ren- 
ders them kind and sensible, and that 
happiness is always shared. 

—MonTESQUIEU. 


He who wishes to fulfill his mission 
must be a man with one idea—that is. 
of one great, overmastering purpose 
overshadowing all his other aims and 
guiding and controlling his whole life. 

—CuarRLes AusTIN BaTEs. 


Imperfect knowledge is the parent 
of doubt; thorough and honest re- 
search dispels it. —-TRvyon Epwarps. 


Have patience and the mulberry leaf 
will become satin.—SPaNIsH PROVERB. 


A man owns only what he uses, 
and no more. To him who uses wisely 
and well what has been entrusted to 
him shall be added other talents. The 
talents not used shall be taken away. 
If you use your mind, it expands, and 
if you do not, it goes in the direction 
of idiocy. If you use your riches wise- 
ly, you become richer. 

—Dr. GEorcE ALEXANDER. 


If today the West is declining it is 
because those things that produce light 
and culture have failed. You of the 
younger generation can build a better 
future, but don’t make our mistake of 
doing it without God. Everything at- 
tempted without God sooner or later 
must fail. —T. E. Gouwens, D.D. 
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Men attract to them the positions 
that belong to them. A small magnet 
never has the power to drag after it 
big things. —LEVER STANDARD. 


SELLING Is TELLING 


“Selling is telling,” that’s what men 
say, 

Telling of dreams come true: 

Of laying away for some golden day 

Our dollars—many or few. 


Life is a highway along which we 
drive, 

Some thoughtless and careless, ’tis 
true; 

While others are planning, the far dis- 
tance scanning, 

With old age provision in view. 


If “Selling is telling” then speak loud 
and clear, 

To warn all on life’s swift way 

Of dangers impending from over-free 
spending 

Of dollars that come today. 


Yes, “Selling is telling” that miles 
quickly pass 

To the end of life’s winding road; 

And “the dollars we save are the dol- 
lars we'll have” 

To lighten the old age load. 

—B. A. B., in National Underwriter. 


You must regulate your life by the 
standards you admire when you are 
at your best. —Joun M. THoMas. 


A Text 


Where the spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty. 
—II Corintuians 3:17. 


Sent in by L. E. Balza, Green 
Bay, Wis. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 








One of the main reasons why there 
is so much unrest and confusion in the 
world is that there are so many stand. 
stills—persons who just hang around, 
waiting for something to turn up, or 
for someone to come along and selec; 
them for a job. . . . Idleness and stag. 
nation derail the mind, and often 
wreck it completely. The mind wastes, 
or becomes bogged, the same as mys. 
cles do when never used. The inactive 
mind grows the wrong way—back. 
ward. It shrivels. And soon its owner 
becomes selfish, self-centered, and ful] 
of complaint—dissatisfied with himself 
or herself, and disliking even life itself. 
Aim to grow! Aim to be useful, help. 
ful, interesting, intelligent, and well. 
informed. Such people are always 
hunted out for companions, workers, 
and leaders. 

—GEorRGE MATTHEW Apams, 


It is not the number of hours that a 
man puts in, but what the man puts 
in the hours that counts. 

—Tue A-M News. 


I don’t know what is going to hap. 
pen to me. I happen to have been left 
a great deal of money. I don’t know 
what is going to happen to it, and | 
don’t give a damn. If I cannot make 
myself worthy of three square meals a 
day I don’t deserve them. 

—MarsHALL FIELp. 


Don’t be a fault-finding grouch; 
when you feel like finding fault with 
somebody or something stop for a mo- 
ment and think; there is very apt to 
be something wrong within yourself. 
Don’t permit yourself to show temper, 
and always remember that when you 
are in the right you can afford to keep 
your temper, and when you are in the 
wrong you cannot afford to lose it. 

—J. J. Reynowps. 


We try to make a virtue of vices 
we are loath to correct. 
1.a ROCHEFOUCAULD. 





“Safety first” has been the motto of 
the human race for half a_ million 
years; but it has never been the motto 
of leaders. A leader must face danger. 
He must take the risk and the blame, 
and the brunt of the storm. 

—Hersert N. Casson. 
> 
In response to many requests from readers, 
“Thoughts” which have appeared here dur- 
ing the last twenty-three years have been 
published in book form. Price $2. 
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) THE WORLD a 
IS HUNGRIER THAN EVER gt 


FOR... 


How this appetite 
for news is fed 


What happened in Europe today? What did 
Congress do? Who won the golf title? And, 
nearer home, will it rain this week-end? 

We want fast answers—and we get them 
through newspaper, newsreel and newscast. 
Do you know that these purveyors of news 
gather it largely on equipment produced by 
one organization? 


THE AMBASSADOR 
AUTHORIZED 
THIS 
STATEMENT: 





The newspaper reporter's 
right arm is the telephone 
—made by Western Electric 


Using the long arm of the telephone, the 
reporter can reach out to thousands of inacces- 
sible spots, scoop up the news and bring it 
to his own desk. When he is in the field, 
telephones everywhere put him in instant 
touch with his paper. 





News while it’s fresh is flashed over 
Western Electric Teletype machines 


The great press associations send out thou- 
sands of words every day to papers all over 
the country. These stories go by Teletype 
machines which make for speed and accuracy. 
And they travel over telephone wires— 
another Western Electric product. 


Western Electric made the first 
commercial telephoto equipment 


Many newspapers publish photographs 
me which come over 
the telephone wires 
—and by means 
of sending and 
receiving apparatus 
which Western 
Electric made. 
Here illustrated is 
an operator about 
to transmit a pic- 
ture to a group of 
newspapers. 








Many newsreels are recorded and 
reproduced by 
Western Electric 
Sound System 


The sound newsreel 
and, indeed, the 
talking picture itself 
were made possible 
by the pioneering 
work of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories 
and WesternElectric. 





Most radio news travels over 
Western Electric telephone wires 


Many radio stations broadcast over Western 
Electric apparatus. Moreover, network pro- 
grams come to your local station over 
telephone lines and through control centers 
equipped by Western Electric. 
* * * 

Though it plays these varied parts in your 
daily life, this Company is of greatest impor- 
tance to you in its primary role—that of 
source of supply to the Bell System. As such, 
it is the telephone users’ assurance of equip- 
ment high in quality, low in cost, dependable 
in operation. 


Western Electric 


. . . is back of your Bell Telephone service 










In the Army..In the Navy..In the Marine Corps..In the Coast Guard 


ACTUAL SALES RECORDS IN POST EXCHANGES, SALES COMMISSARIES, 
SHIP'S SERVICE STORES, SHIP’S STORES, AND CANTEENS SHOW... 


Camels are the favorite! 


First on Land and Sea! 
Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard 


... yes, it’s Camels with the men in the ' 
service. And with the millions of others 
The smoke of slower-burning Camels contains who stand behind them, too. For Camel 
is America’s favorite. 
Join up with that ever-growing army 
O of Camel fans now. Enjoy the cool, 


flavorful taste of Camel’s costlier tobac- 





cos. Enjoy smoking pleasure at its best 
° ° —extra mildness with less nicotine in 
eSS 1cotin e the smoke (see /eft). 


than the average of the 4 other largest-selling 





SEND HIM A CARTON OF CAMELS TODAY. For 
that chap in O. D. or blue who’s waiting to 
hear from you, why not send him a carton 
or two of Camels today? He’ll appreciate 


cigarettes tested—less than any of them— 
according to independent scientific tests 
of the smoke itself! The smoke’s the thing! 





your picking the brand that the men in the 
service prefer...Camels. Remember— send 


OrANLY | ) him a carton of Camels today. 


THE a BY BURNING 25% SLOWER than the average 
0 > of the 4 other largest-selling brands tested— 

CIGARETTE OF be . slower than any of them— Camels also give 
COSTLIER you a smoking p/us equal, on the average, to 
TOBACCOS . 5 EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 








